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ry flat upon a table, and give them an even coat | part. As soon as they are well fixed, apply | transparent varnish. Of course there must be 
LADY’S SUMMER BALL DRESS. of white dammar varnish, leaving them to get | warm water until the paper is entirely poe a oe thin film of paper remaining; but this 
os exquisite dress is especially suitable for | nearly dry—slightly sticky. When in this state, | rated, using a towel to absorb the superfluous | can be rendered entirely transparent before be- 
balls and hops at watering-places and the | lay on the papers containing the drawings, with | moisture, and with the fingers rub off the paper | ginning to paint by using a little bleached linseed- 
sea-side. ‘The trained skirt is of white silk, | the picture next the varnish, and press them*| very carefully until nothing is left but the de- | oil, well rubbed in. 








trimmed on the bottom with scallops of the ma- | firmly all over, so that they may adhere in every | sign, showing clearly upon the groundwork of It is now ready for painting, and oil-colors in 
terial. The over-skirt tubes are to be used, 
is of white gauze, applied with fine sable 
edged with a pleating, | brushes, such as are 
and trimmed with a used for landscape 
puffed tablier of the ; painting. For reds, 
material: The frontof use crimson lake and 


the over-skirt is short; 
the back is nearly as 
long as the train of 
the silk skirt. Low, 
pointed waist, with 
short sleeves of white 
silk, trimmed with 
folds of gauze. Bows 
of broad black ribbon 
are set on the shoul- 
ders and on each side 
of the over-skirt. A 
cordon of bright col- 
ored flowers, scarlet 
poppies, yellow and 
blueasters, daisies and 
buttercups, with green 
leaves, extends on each 
side from the waist to 
the bottom of the over- 
skirt, and clusters of 
similar flowers trim 
the shoulders and bot- 
tom of the over-skirt, 
and are worn in the 
hair. White gloves 


rose madder ; for pur- 
ple, the same, with 
Prussian blue added ; 
blue, Prussian blue ; 
yellow, yellow lake ; 
green, Prussian blue 
with yellow lake ; dull 
or brownish - greens, 
the same with burnt 
or raw sienna added ; 
for shading use as- 
phaltum or the sien- 
nas ; and when mere- 
ly adeeper tint is called 
for, give a second coat 
of the same color. To 
paint faces, figures, or 
landscapes will require 
some knowledge of 
painting, as the design 
is merely sketched be- 
fore you, and all will 
depend upon the man- 
ner in which the de- 
tails are carried out. 
If it is a landscape, it 
will be well to paint it 
entirely out to the 
edge of the glass; but 
if a face or figure, a 
ground color must be 
selected, and the 
groundwork covered 
with it, following care- 
fully the outlines. 
Geometric figures, 
or any similar medall- 
ion designs, are very 
easily done, requiring 
no artistic skill what- 
ever beyond the lay- 
ing on of the colors 
smoothly, keeping the 
various parts distinct 
in their own colors. 
When these paint- 
ings are entirely dry 
they are to be put into 
the window, with the 
painted side next the 
glass of the window 
itself, so that the paint- 
ing will really be be- 
tween two panes of 
glass. A glazier may 
now be called in to put 
them in properly, un- 
less some one in the 
house can do it as 
neatly; and when it 
is in place it will be 
almost impossible for 
a visitor to detect the 
secret of your window, 
while years of wash- 
ing will not injure the 
colors. Many a poor 
church might thus be 
supplied with windows 
at asmall cost, and de- 
signs made expressly 
Swer very well as a for the purpose can be 
design for central ? NS : E — : procured from dea:2rs 
eS == j = ae ? in artists’ materials. 
‘ Afro mad to cut = Se : = The effect thus pro- 
or you the panes of 3 duced is almost as 
em ae yp 7 te sizes beautiful as that of 
required, and havin the rich stained glass 
cleaned them hor windows that diffuse 
oughly, so as to be a dim, religious light 
free from grease or = through costly cathe- 
spot, lay them quite LADY’S SUMMER BALL DRESS. drals. 


necklace with gold 
medallion, 


IMITATION 

STAINED GLASS. 

N_ medium - class 

dwellings there are 

often back - windows 
with disagreeable out- 
looks that might be 
advantageously em- 
bellished were it not 
for the cost. But if 
some cheap method 
can be found by which 
the same effect can be 
produced at one-fifth 
of the expense of the 
genuine articles, it is 
surely worth while to 
study the subject a 
little—a subject which 
will certainly be found 
popular, and will re- 
pay the trifling outlay 
many-fold. 

First choose such 
designs as may suit 
your taste and the 
style of the window. 
If it is to be in geo- 
metric figures, let the 
drawing be made on 
unsized white paper, 
to suit the dimensions 
of the panes of glass 
intended for decora- 
tion, the lines being 
drawn with pen and 
ink, A very simple 
wood-cut, printed on 
clear paper, will an- 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
will be commenced a NEW NOVEL by CHARLES 
READE, entitled “ A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF 
THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will also be 
commenced in the October Number of the MAGa- 
ZINE. . 

Wr New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’s story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 











&@ Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Fifth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HarPER’S WEEKLY. 





2@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of Summer Suits for Boys and Girls 
from 2 to 17 years old ; Ladies’ House, Walking, 
and Evening Dresses; Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Over Dresses, Fackets, Fichus, Manitillas, etc. ; 
Lingerie; Embroidered Stand-Covers ; Clothes- 
Bags ; Children’s Skipping-Ropes, Reins, Bats, 
Balls, etc. ; Work-Baskets, Chatelaine Belts, Tidies, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. 





LOVERS VERSUS HUSBANDS. 


“T\HERE’S a difference in men, but hus- 

bands are pretty much of a much- 
ness,” says somebody who has had one or 
more. Now if any one could solve the 
problem why husbands are in most cases so 
totally different from lovers, together with 
a remedy for the remarkable change wrought 
by the marriage ceremony in the constitu- 
tion of man, though he might suffer as much 
as GALILEO at the hands of the vulgar, yet 
he would finally be classed among the bene- 
factors of the race. The truth is that the 
lover and husband have scarcely a point of 
resemblance; indeed, a careless observer 
might mistake them for distinct genera, but 
hardly for a development of the species. It 
is wonderful, the metamorphosis through 


which a lover passes as soon as he becomes - 


a Benedick. Then, it was his delight to en- 
joy every leisure moment at the side of his 
sweetheart, to share every pleasure with her, 
to turn aside every annoyance ; whatever she 
did or said was the only thing to do or say; 
if she wore a new panier or ribbon, his quick 
eye detected it, and never panier had such 
grace, never ribbon “shone so fair;” if she 
inveighed against cigars or billiards, he took 
the cue; her will was the law of the Medes 
and Persians, her opinions his standard of 
excellence, her behavior his criterion of fine 
manners; why, if his pet mustache oifended 
her, he cut its acquaintance. All very fine, 
as far as it goes, but why shouldn’t it go all 
the way? How does it happen that the 
stock of lover-like attentions runs short as 
soon as he becomes a husband? How would 
it have been if the engagement had gone on 
a year or two longer? Would the stock 
have held out, do you think? Or is it of 
elastic quality, warranted to stretch through 
an engagement? Is it like the balls of silk 
in the fairy story, which grew the larger the 
more you wound from them, but diminished 
sensibly if you put them to no use? Or is 
it that the average man has only so much of 
good nature and self-forgetfulness at com- 
mand, and it stands to reason if he exhausts 
the supply before marriage there must be a 
famine afterward? Then why doesn’t he 
economize? Why does he lavish every 
thing —endearments, consideration, atten- 
tion—on this brief season, and leave Dul- 
cinea to subsist ever after upon the innutri- 
tious husks, the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table? Is it possession that 
blunts the edge of appreciation, that robs 
beauty of its birthright, that tinds spots on 
the sun, and quenches “ the light that never 
was on sea or shore?” If to marry is to lose 
one’s ideal, wouldn’t it be well to remain 
single and keep it, since an ideal is a sort 
of amulet which insures happiness and pre- 
serves from a thousand snares? This change 
hag-gotten to be so general, in a greater or 
les$ afeyree, that people seem to imagine it 





-belongs to the nature of things. The good 


wife very wisely refuses to confess that her 

husband is no better than the rest ; she looks 

rather through a magnifying-glass at the 

faults of Mr. Jones over the wdy, and thanks 

her stars that Corydon’s are fashioned after 

a different pattern. It seems almost prefer- 

able that he should spend his evenings 

abroad than to sit at home in shirt sleeves ; 

that he should dine at the club, than to mis- 

take his knife for his fork at the family 

board. She would rather have Corydon, 

maugre his imperfections and short-comings, 

than any other without them—only where 

has vanished that ineffable atmosphere which 

they breathed together in the perfect days of 

courtship? If she had known Corydon then 

as she knows him now, would he have satis- 

fied her? He doesn’t beat her, to be sure, 

nor swear at her, nor mix arsenic with her 

food, nor make love to his neighbor’s wife ; 

and then somebody says, “Too much sweet- 

ness is unwholesome for steady fare ;” but if 

it was wholesome at one time, why not at 

another? and how does it happen that so 

many survive its effects? And is the post- 

nuptial treatment intended for a tonic, ex- 

pected to act in the capacity of an antidote? 

If Sacharissa’s society was heaven on earth 

before she belonged to him, how does it fall 

out that, as soon as heaven is won, he pre- 

fers almost any other place under the sun? 

Of course no one expects him to leave his 

counting-room, his office, or workshop to sit 

at her feet and discourse of poetry and affin- 

ity; but one certainly expects him to show 

the same zeal for her happiness that he pro- 

fessed when she had it in her power to find 

it elsewhere. We believe that it is no more 

than a man’s Christian duty to find his pleas- 

ure in his home, to share his aims, his satis- 

factions, his trials there; to spend his even- 

ings in that domestic seclusion which to be 

loved needs only to be experienced ; and the 

one who lacks the appreciation of homely 

happiness loses the sweetest flavor that life 

offers. In fact, it seems a little odd that the 

very things upon which the lover doted the 

husband overlooks and neglects. Once he 

would not have thought it possible for Sach- 

arissa to walk abroad alone after dark, to 

be seen in public without a protector; it 

would have seemed a sacrilege for any one 

to find fault with her, to address her angrily ; 

once to die for her sake was only second to 
living for the same sweet sacrifice ; once her 
shawl or sun-shade was too great a burden 
for her to suffer; indeed, it was ecstasy for 
him to be allowed to wait upon her by inch- 
es. Nowshe may run up and down stairs for 
his coat, his handkerchief, his hat-brush, 

and half a dozen other articles in succession, 
and perhaps you will say that he is only re- 
ceiving interest on his capital invested; but 
having accustomed her to so much, is it fair 
to disappoint her with so little considera- 
tion? Is it reasonable to withdraw the 
capital and yet to exact the interest? Now 
she may go from Dan to Beersheba alone: 
are there not plenty of policemen and street 
lamps for public protection? Now she may 
walk the floor half the night with the baby, 
if such a course will insure quiet; and then 
he wonders why she looks more worn than 
when he first knew her, and why she has lost 
the sprightliness of manner and the coquet- 
tish air that once enslaved him. Doesn’t he 
know that the power to please grows with 
pleasing—that even the loveliness of the 
rose borrows something from the eye of the 
beholder? When smiles and coquetry and 
all the arts of fascination have failed to 
carry the day, who is brave or wise enough 
to keep up the pretty farce? Fortunately 
there are enough husbands in the world 
who nourish reminiscences of “ love’s young 
dream” to maintain the reputation of the 
race, and may their tribe increase! 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Pot and Kettle. 

Y DEAR EVERARD,—I preached the 

other day, if I remember correctly, a 
short sermon upon pinching your feet, in 
which were introduced some remarks upon 
cockneyism. We all laugh at it, and we 
sometimes laugh atthe laughers. It is very 
droll to hear the Pot abusing the blackness 
of the Kettle; and when I hear Tom, who is 
out at elbows, laughing at Ned, whose toes 
plainly appear at the end of his shoes, I can 
only exclaim, “My dear Pot, restrain your- 
self until you have darned your coat!” He 
usually darns me in reply, but my advice is 
good, nevertheless. Indeed, it is so good, 
and so generally applicable, that I am con- 
scious either of making myself a nuisance 
by reminding every body of their dilap- 
idated toes or elbows, or else of seeming to 
be recreant to my duty. There are times 
in which every body who does not seem to 
be out at elbows seems to be out at toes. 
And my old college friend Cutter used to 
say, and I suppose still says, that although 
he hears a great deal of old families and of 





the best families, of Norman descent and of 


blue blood, yet that he knows of two fami- 
lies only, the Pots and the Kettles, and that 
there is an endless family feud between them. 
Cutter was a very clever man, destined 
for the church. But, for some reason which 
his friends did not very well understand, he 
never went into the pulpit. He went on 
from year to year in what was called “a sort 
of literary way”—editing books, and trans- 
lating and writing articles, and smoking 
pipes, and saying sharp things, which were 
repeated with a smile—a kind of humorous 
cynic, whom every body liked and half fear- 
ed, but as true to his friends as the mag- 
net to the pole, for instance. Nobody un- 
derstood exactly why he had never preach- 
ed, for he was always moralizing in a pun- 
gent way, and every body was sure that his 
preaching would have been very spicy. But 
when he was asked plumply why he did not 
enter the profession, he replied that it was 
because he did not see that the absurdity 
of Pot’s calling Kettle black was any less 
because it was done solemnly and in a sur- 
plice. 

“T must,” said Cutter, “ be either the Rev- 
erend Doctor Pot or Brother Kettle, and I 
see nothing to choose between them. Iam 
a@ poor miserable sinner, who goes morally 
staggering and stumbling through life, and 
who am I that I should gravely warn my 
fellow-sinners not to stumble or stagger? 
Suppose that I preach upon the enormity of 
telling lies; don’t I know that Iam not‘truth- 
ful? Or J denounce vanity; but am I not 
vain of the manner in whichI doit? Even 
dear old Parson Adams said, with immense 
complacency, that his best sermon was upon 
vanity. Or I exhort my hearers to wrestle 
with Satan in every form, and to subdue ev- 
ery groveling appetite. Very well; I have 
no groveling appetite. My blood is cool. 
Tobacco makes me sick. I can’t drink spir- 
its. Cards tire me to death. My temper is 
naturally good. Idon’t like to beidle. I’ve 
a healthy appetite, and no wish to gormand- 
ize. My mind is sound in a sound body. 
Who am I, I say, that I should exhort fellow- 
sinners not to wrestle with Satan? In the 
midst ef it I should see Goatby, or Principe, 
or Fuddlestone, or Poker, or Hotspur, or 
Sybaris, or Bloater in the pews, and I should 
know perfectly well that their only feeling 
was one of indignation and scornful protest 
that literally I did not know what I was 
talking about. And it would betrue. What 
do I know about the temptations which are 
eating their souls out—yes, and what of the 
desperate struggles which they wage with 
them? 

“You remember,” Cutter says to me, “Co- 
lognio, the daintiest, dapperest coxcomb in 
college, and how he took a fancy for politics 
and public speaking, and being invited to 
address a meeting in a town full of hard- 
working men, how he went oiled, curled, 
perfumed, exquisite; and waving his ringed 
white hands and mopping his face with an 
embroidered cambric handkerchief, began, 
‘Labor, my friends, not luxury, is the crown 
of life’ I have no wish to play Colognio. 
Iam not good enough to exhort other peo- 
ple to be good, and if I have any virtues, 
they are natural, not acquired. It is very 
easy for people who hate horses to denounce 
horse-racing as a criminal waste of time ; 
but it doesn’t seem to me so useful as it is 
easy. Or I, whom a thimbleful of liquor 
makes deadly sick, reel off a string of taw- 
dry rhetoric about the worm of the still, and 
am considered a good man. Why, Bachelor, 
what is virtue but the instinct and the reso- 
lution to trample Satan under foot: not to 
talk about it, especially when he is not pres- 
ent, but to grapple him when he appears, 
and try at least to master him ? 

“And there in the gutter lies old Tipsi- 
cus, with vacant eye and maudlin tongue; 
unable to stand ; reason dethroned ; at whom 
Pharisaicus and the rest of us look in horror 
as we pass by, and shrug our respectable 
shoulders and raise our virtuous eyes and 
thank Heaven that we are very much other- 
wise. Well, for my part, I have little doubt 
that he is a more virtuous man than I. He 
was born with that fatal fire in his blood. 
He burns at times; he is consumed with that 
frenzied desire. But how he bas struggled 
and fought and prayed! How blastingly 
conscious has he been of the horrible degra- 
dation! How awful remorse and utter de- 
spair have seized his soul, and he has cried 
out in the agony of that strife with Satan! 
He has been overpowered ; but is it strange ? 
The intensified passions of ancestors, and 
a weakened power of resistance, have been 
his wretched inheritance. He has done, I 
verily believe, all that he could do, and the 
devil has mastered him. He has wrestled 
for life, and with all his soul, and has fallen. 
I stand straight without turning a finger. 
Have I shown a more virtuous will than he? 
And if that spectacle does not deter begin- 
ners from the bowl, do you think my talk 
would? With your permission, good Mr. 
Bachelor, this pot feels considerably blacker 
than that kettle.” 





I don’t think that Cutter exhausts the 


philosophy of preaching in such remarks: 
but it is easy to see his drift and his foe, 
ing. You observe that he does not approve 
the fall nor defend it, but he respects the 


‘struggle. Then I suppose he thinks that 


the habit of exhortation to virtue very easj- 
ly becomes a mere form. In fact, what he 
wants is reality. He knows, as well as the 
rest of us, that there is a noble and an igno- 
ble life ; that there are generosity and char- 
ity and moral heroism as well as meanness 
and moral cowardice. And it is his percep- 
tion of the wide extent of insincerity that 
gives the sting to his tongue. He sees that 
our fellow-men are eager to 


“ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to,” 


and he roughly generalizes it under the 
name of Pot and Kettle. Old Gripus is not 
extravagant, and he rates Scatter roundly 
for his spendthrift tendencies. But Gripus 
is miserly, and starves his soul as well as his 
body. Which is the more edifying, says Cut- 
ter, Archbishop Gripus lecturing Scatter, or 
Scatter, D.D., laughing at Gripus? 

Yet it seems to me that Cutter has not 
escaped preaching by avoiding the pulpit. 
When he insists that there are but two 
great families in the world, Pot and Kettle, 
and illustrates and fortifies his remark, 
what is he doing but preaching a sermon 
upon humility, and exhorting us all to char- 
ity? You and I, for instance, my dear Ey- 
erard, go to the theatre, and as we look at the 
house between the acts we see Sparkler in a 
faultless shirt bosom, twirling his mustache 
and sitting by the side of Simple Susan 
without speaking a word, conscious that to 
be with him, the heir of one of our very first 
families, is quite glory enough for her. I 
observe that you are very indignant, and 
the more you remark that Simple Susan 
seems to be delighted with Sparkler’s silent 
society, the more wrathful you become, and 
you express to me your opinion that Spark- 
ler is a contemptible coxcomb, always curl- 
ing his detestable mustache. It was only 
the other evening at the tea-party at Mrs. 
Muftin’s that I heard Sparkler remark, as he 
watched you talking with Jane Grey, and 
twisting the button on your coat, “What a 
conceited ass Everard is, talking book with 
Miss Grey and twisting that devilish but- 
ton!’ According to Cutter, you belong to 
the great house of Pot, and Sparkler is of the 
Kettle family. 

Or if you ever read the newspapers, or 
permit yourself to mingle in political dis- 
cussions—and if you do not, you disgrace 
yourself as an American—you have often 
observed how profoundly devoted to prin- 
ciple and patriotism is the great party of 
Outs, and how anxious they are, for the 
sake of humanity and all the great virtues, 
that the Ins should be defeated. The Ins, 
according to the orators of the Outs, are 
such a host of corruption, they are so venal, 
so selfish, so unscrupulous, so audacious, so 
contemptuous of right and justice and law, 
so tyrannical, so ignorant, so abominable, 
that we may justly expect the Divine wrath 
to visit the world with another deluge un- 
less the Ins are put out and the Outs are 
put in. But if you incline your ear to the 
eloquence of the Ins, you learn that the 
Outs are the refuse of creation, solely intent 
upon success that they may fatten and bat- 
ten upon the good things of power, and that 
their triumph would be the surrender of 
every hope and interest of mankind to un- 
sparing destruction. ’Tis the great strug- 
gle between Pot and Kettle, says the cynical 
Cutter. 

Still, I repeat, he did not exhaust the 
philosophy of preaching, and the worst of 
his vein is that he seems to make no distinc- 
tion between one thing and another. I 
should be very sorry to think that you and 
Sparkler were equally coxcombs, or that it 
made no difference who governed us. Al- 
fred may be a bad cook, and suffer the cakes 
to burn, while Nero would turn you off a 
neat omelet; but I vote for Alfred, never- 
theless. I do not understand Cutter to 
mean by his Pot-and-Kettle philosophy that 
naught is every thing and every thing is 
naught, or that every thing is equally good 
and equally bad. Oh no! It is a gentle 
reminder that a Pharisee is a very poor type 
of man. It is an exhortation to remember 
that we are all very human, and to spare 
each other’s little failings; to reflect how 
easy it is to sneer, and to learn the modera- 
tion that springs from the consciousness that 
while we ridicule we are ridiculed. 

I have never forgotten the comical spec- 
tacle of a certain professor on an April-fools 
Day walking solemnly across the yard at St. 
Switchem’s Academy for Boys, unconscious 
of the paper tail with which we had dec- 
orated his coat skirts, and winking at us 
while he slyly attached a similar tail to the 
skirt of a fellow-professor. Each respected 
teacher smiled pleasantly at us as he regard- 


ed the ridiculous appendage of the other, 
while the school broke out into such a roar 





of laughter as I am sure was never before 
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heard. Do you never reflect, Everard, that 
you may be sporting a tail of which you are 
unconscious, but which others see with in- 
expressible fun? And I think Cutter really 
means no more than that you should quietly 
ascertain whether you are decorated in that 
manner before you proceed to adorn a fel- 
low-professor. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER FOULARDS. 


HE soft foulards so long popular in France 
begin to find favor here. Among the 
choicest imported costumes are those of ‘Tussore 
and Persian foulard in pure colors and exquisite 
designs. Some of the most effective dresses 
prepared for the watering-places are foulards 
with lapis blue, slate, or plum-colored grounds 
with white dots, or else sprinkled with small 
Japanese figures in white. These are made up 
with abundant drppery, and trimmed with self 
bands, flounces. ud: fringe; similar suits re- 
ported from abroad have the polonaise and 
flounces bordered with English embroidery. 
Pale buff and white foulards, strewn with chintz 
figures, and the stripes of two shades, are not so 
much admired as those of deeper hues. Parisian 
ladies are wearing costumes of foulard combined 
with écru batiste or with black greradine. A 
model among these has a skirt of lake blue 
foulard, with a deep pleated flounce headed by a 
band of blue and white embroidery; thc over- 
skirt is of écru batiste, bordered with a band or 
hem of blue foulard embroidered with white ; 
the basque is of foulard, with a vest of batiste. 
The reverse of this toilette is also made—for in- 
stance, the skirt and waist are batiste, the tunic 
and vest are foulard. Foulard skirts are trimmed 
to the waist with alternate pleatings of black 
grenadine and gathered ruffles of foulard. Bias 
bands of faille are also used effectively for trim- 
ming foulard dresses. 


FRENCH MUSLIN DRESSES. 


Chroniclers of French fashions are enthusiast- 
ic over the fresh and dainty muslin dresses pre- 
pared for summer wear. ‘Those of solid color, 
trimmed with lace, are most admired. A suit 
of Sévres blue muslin has four or five narrow 
flounces edged with Valenciennes. This is 
the woven Italian lace that closely resembles 
hand-made Valenciennes. The loose polonaise, 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., 
has bias puffs and ruffles around it. The 
sash is of soft thick blue faille, scalloped on the 
edges, and needle-worked with floss. Other 
muslins, designed for a season only and not in- 
tended to be washed, are combined with silk in 
the most elaborate manner. A toilette designed 
for dinners at country houses is of faded-rose 
muslin, with alternate flounces of muslin and 
faille to the waist, a ruffled muslin tablier, and 
a postilion-basque with faille vest and long ja- 
bot of Valenciennes lace. A lovely dress for 
breakfast and matinées in the country has just 
been completed for a handsome matron. It is 
of white organdy with half-inch stripes of black, 
interlined with white. The demi-train has trim- 
ming to the knee, made up of puffs, box-pleated 
and gathered rufiles, all cut bias, and edged with 
white and black: guipure lace. The over-skirt 
has the apron front carried far back, and edged 
with a puff and ruffle. ‘The back of this skirt is 
ornamented by a black sash-ribbon, beginning 
high on the second seam on the. right side, 
where it forms two loops, while the third end 
crosses the back as if catching it up to form a 
puff, and is finished by a bow on the left side 
seam. The waist is a lined basque with du- 
chesse sleeves, trimmed with a puff of lawn, 
guipure lace, and small black bows. 


POLKA-DOTTED GRENADINES. 

Polka-dotted black grenadines are preferred 
even to the stripes so popular this season. An 
afternoon and carriage dress of this beautiful 
material is part of most summer outfits. One 
just completed has a demi-train with two deep 
Hlounces, straight and gathered, with a side 
pleating and gathered rufile laid on the edge of 
each flounce, and an elaborate ruche for head- 
ing. The over-skirt is trimmed far back on the 
sides, while immediately behind is a large puff, 
from beneath which fall sash loops of black 
faille. ‘The basque has Marie Antoinette revers 
of faille and rutis of Valenciennes. A great deal 
of soft yellow Valenciennes is worn as jabots, 
ruffs, and under-sleeves of these black dresses. 
A second black grenadine has flounces to the 
waist edged with a light fluffy fringe laid over 
écru guipure lace. The hat worn with such 
suits is black tulle without dots, and ornament- 


ed with dead leaves, or else birds’ wings of blu- 
ish-green hue. 


FLANNEL POLONAISES. 


For the sea-side and for mountain tours the 
Modistes are making polonaises of flannel, either 
solid gray, white, or checked with black, or 
else woven in basket checks all of one color. 
They are made very plain, without trimming, 
are worn with a belt, and are lapped or double- 
breasted, and ornamented with two rows of large 
White buttons down the front. ‘They cost from 

25 upward. A skirt of black alpaca or of black 
or brown silk completes the costume. 

The peasant blouse is a similar garment worn 
at the sea-side in France. It is of cashmere, 
either olive, vert-de-gris, or other mongrel tint. 
It buttons in one, and is worn with a belt fasten- 
ed with a clasp of the oxidized silver now so 
much in vogue. The skirt is plain faille. 


FRENCH FANCIES, 


A novelty quoted in French journals is the 
peplum drapery, a kind of scarf-sash and fichu 





that takes the place of an upper skirt. It is put 
on around the waist, where it forms a basque; 
the lapels are then thrown over the shoulders 
like a fichu, and joined together behind under a 
bow of ribbon. It is especially pretty when 
made of China crape the color of the dress, and 
trimmed with fringe. 

Parisiennes have abandoned all bright and 
positive colors in favor of what are called false 
colors, such pale negative tints as sage green, 
faded-rose, flax gray, pinkish lilac, and green- 
ish-blue. ‘These subdued shades are greatly 
admired by ladies of refined taste, and are es- 
pecially becoming to those who are no longer 
young. 

Belted blouses and loose polonaises with side 
sashes are very fashionable in Paris. Ribbons 
are conspicuous on the simplest muslin dresses, 
made in fanciful bows in the way described by 
the Bazar at the beginning of the season. The 
wide sash is arranged to raise the drapery at the 
back of the dress, and hang in drooping loops on 
one side. Narrower ribbons of the same shade 
trim the corsage and sleeves. Moiré, faille, and 
velvet ribbons are all used. 

It is rumored that all plaited tresses and pend- 
ent curls are to be abandoned, and the hair is to 
be worn @ /a Byron, in short crisp curls all over 
the head. The drooping style of coiffure, so 
uncomfortable in warm weather, is already re- 
placed by high Marie Antoinette chignons of 
puffs and braids. 

The black lace fichus that are now worn on 
Broadway accompany most street dresses of 
Parisian design. Trimming passing down the 
middle of the back is a feature of stylish French 
dresses. 

Broad-brimmed straw sailor hats, very large, 
and worn on the back of the head in true sailor 
style, are in vogue at sea-side resorts in Europe. 
‘They are ci black or brown straw, with band and 
brim acing of faille. Two large feathers fall 
over che crown. 

Chinese slippers of pale blue, red, or pearl- 
colored leather, with pointed toes turned up at 
the tip, are worn by Parisiennes in their country 
chateaux. ‘These are for morning négligé only. 
Shoes with bars across the instep are chosen for 
day and evening. These make the foot look 
small, and are considered very dressy. They 
are made of kid or satin. Boots of buff linen 
are used for traveling, and butf leather boots for 
walking in the country. 


HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


Table ware of fine English glass, delicately 
etched and as clear as crystal, has a lighter ef- 
fect than massive silver, and is displacing plate 
at the dainty feasts of summer. For the centre 
of the table there are low épergnes of thinnest 
glass, with lily-shaped branches filled with freshly 
cut flowers, and the whole is mounted on a mir- 
ror tray that reflects the beauty above it. Such 
épergnes cost from $15 to $25. Narrow low 
troughs of glass for small flowers are arranged in 
figures about the centre or at the corners, or as 
a floral border for the table. These are from 50 
cents to $1 each. Pitchers of etched English 
glass in classic shapes are used for water or 
wine; goblets, berry bowls, claret jugs, and ca- 
rafes with stopples are also seen in the same 
ware, 

For those who delight in color is the rare Ve- 
netian glass of pale blue or dark scarlet in vases 
of unique design, and goblets for hock or sherry 
that seem to have gold ground into them. Fin- 
ger-bowls of Venetian glass are in harlequin sets, 
in pairs, or else all different. 

Still rarer than these is a reproduction of the 
Bohemian glass in the shapes used in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Here are 
great jars, goblets, and drinking-cups of antique 
design made of this thin glass of Rhenish green, 
sea blue, or wine-color, decorated with hunting 
scenes, banners, and shields bearing the coat of 
arms of barons of the petty kingdoms of centu- 
ries ago. These are very expensive, and a sin- 
gle piece should content its possessor. Less 
elaborate are antique wine sets—decanter, gob- 
oan and tray—enameled in bright colors: price 

30. 

The handsomest fruit services are of rare old 
Dresden china. The plates cost $10 apiece, and 
are decorated with exquisitely painted flowers, 
bees, and birds. Single pieces made eighty years 
ago have the pictures perfectly preserved, while 
the porcelain only is worn. Dainty little tea-pots 
of old Chelsea china come within the reach of 
people of moderate means, but the large Dresden 
vases of deep royal blue banded with gilt must 
be reserved for the moneyed folk. 

Beautiful things in majolica are also shown for 
summer tables. These are berry dishes of bright 
leaf green, fanciful baskets for flowers, lemonade 
pitchers of enameled blue ware, plates of leaves 
for fruits, fish dishes, with the fish represented 
on the cover, and little tea-pots made to repre- 
sent pine-apple cheeses. 


REFRIGERANTS. 


Among summer novelties is an ice pitcher of 
cedar or of oak, banded with silver, and lined 
with porcelain or silver. It costs from $18 to 
$22. Silver ice pitchers lined with wood, to 
give them strength and durability, are also new. 
Small tubs of plated silver for holding cracked 
ice on the table are $7 50; plated ice tongs 
are $5. 

Among other seasonable inventions is the 
basket refrigerator—a large wicker basket with 
a zine case inside, fitted up as an ice chest, with 
compartments for fruit, meat, wine, etc. This 
portable refrigerator is useful for picnics, fishing 
excursions, and for families living out of town 
who get their provisions from the city. It is 
fastened by a padlock, and costs from $12 to 
$25. The Spa cooler is arranged for holding 
siphons for mineral water or bottles of wine, or 
else milk for the nursery. The ice is below, 





with a faucet for drawing off the water. 
painted zinc, and costs from $8 to $12. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mesdames Switzer; and Brrn- 
HEIM; and for household articles, to Messrs. 
Davis Cottamore & Co.; Nicot & Davip- 
sON; and ALEXANDER M. LEsLey. 


It is of 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. ABIEL JEwsBuRY, of Massachusetts, has 
buried three wives, and is still hale and hearty. 
He has just ordered from his regular grave- 
stone man a marble slab, which is to be supple- 
mented with this complimentary line, ‘‘ The best 
wife I ever had.” 

—The Derorest medal of Yale College con- 
sists of a gold medal or a hundred dollars in 
money. is year Messrs. Coz and HINncKs 
were pronounced to be equally entitled to it, 
and as they refused to draw lots, the cash is to 
be divided equally between them. This is the 
first time this course has been pursued. 

—dJ. H. Cuapp, of Augusta, Maine, has a copy 
of the Bible printed in London in 1672, which 
came to him from his mother’s ancestors, the 
HeEweEs family. Each page is bordered and the 
columns divided by a red line ruled by hand. 
It is considered rare and valuable. 

—The ex-Emperor Louis NAPOLEON drew 
$40,000 interest last May on coupons of United 
States bonds. This would give him $80,000 per 
annum from that source alone. 

—President and Madame TuiErs gave Lieu- 
tenant GRANT a cordial reception in Paris on 
the 4th of July, and asked the young man to re- 
member them to his papa. The old gentleman 
also spoke in a handsome sort of way of ex-Sec- 
— SEWARD and General BANKS. 

—VictTor Hueo is at work polishing off Satan 
—a poem of that absurd name which he is 
about to publish. 

—When the Herald’s Mr. STaANLEY found that 
much-lost Dr. Lrvinestong, he did not at all 
gush about it, but merely walked up to him, as 
if making a morning call, and said, ‘This is Dr. 
LivinesTong, I presume?” The latter, far from 
expressing any interest in the meeting, merely 
replied, ‘‘Thatis myname.” And thus the great 
event was accomplished. LivinesTONE, by-the- 
way, is now fifty-five years of age, and has been 
‘at it?’ since he was ordained a priest, in 1840, 
and went out as a missionary to South Africa. 

—Herr Saro and his brethren of the Kaizer 
Franz Grenadier Prussian band made a rather 
= thing of it at their two days’ performance at 

ones’s Wood. The aggregate receipts reached 
$18,000. Itisn’t every tay that Dutch trumpet- 
ers and fifers pick up such a little sum as that. 
They never did before; never will again. 

—Mr. Scupamorz is the author of that splen- 
did system which enables one to send a telegram 
to any part of Great Britain at a uniform rate of 
one shilling for every twenty words. Durin 
the last two years 30,000 additional miles o 
wire have been put up in that country, the num- 
ber of instruments increased from 3000 to 8000, 
about 3000 new offices opened, and the number 
of messages increased from seven to fourteen 
millions. 

—Macreapy, the eminent English tragedian, 
is not dead, as reputed, but hale and hearty at 
his residence, Cheltenham. He is seventy-nine. 

—Miss Fox is about to write a history of 
“Holland House.” At Holland House lived 
ADDISON when he had married a countess; 
there, long before the roads and copses around 
had been swallowed up by the exorbitant city, 
CHARLES JAMES Fox retired from his political 
contentions for social enjoyment, not after the 
roistering manner of Crockford’s and Carlton 
House; there Rocers, the poet, writ epigrams, 
and REYNOLDs, the artist, displayed pictures: 
for all which see MacauLay’s gorgeous essay 
on the late Lord HoLianp. 

—When the last reform bill was before the 
House of Lords, Lord LyrrLetTon handed in an 
amendment that no one should be allowed the 
franchise who could not write his name in a leg- 
ible hand. It was the duty of the clerk to read 
the amendment aloud to the House, but so bad- 
ly had his lordship written it that for the life 
of him the clerk couldn’t make it out. 

Rev. STOWELL Brown, one of the most 
popular Baptist ministers in England, comes 
to the United States about the 20th of August. 

—The young King of Siam, having returned 
to his own dominions, goes about making 
speeches in praise of European civilization ro 
mode of life. His majesty had previously made 
a tour through the Indian provinces, delivering 
himself, according to the Rangoon Times, of 
“bewitching” addresses, and making himself 
excessively popular. This is one of the many 
tokens, from Arabia to Japan, of the softening 
of Asiatic prejudice against the Christian na- 
tions, and of the singular infusion and inter- 
blending of trades, social habits, and probably, 
in the end, of races, which has become more de- 
cided in this than in all former times. It is 
pretty clear that the whole system of Asiatic 
civilization—or barbarism—is destined to be 
revolutionized by the European and American 
systems, and indications thicken that the proc- 
ess will go on at an accelerating rate of speed. 

—GEORGE MACDONALD, the English novelist, 
whose works have been published by the Har- 
PERS, comes to the United States in the autumn 
on a lecturing tour. 

—M. Faure, one of the best barytones living, 
has accepted Max MARETZEK’s tempting offer 
for an operatic campaign in this country. His 
voice is not only clear, rich, and sonorous, and 
managed in the most artistic manner, but his 
phrasing and diction are perfect, and he wins 
the sympathies of the audience by his admirable 
skill and method. 

—Hon. Jurivus Converse, the Republican 
nominee for Governor of Vermont, is seventy- 
three, and has been more or less in public life 
for the last forty years, having served in both 
branches of the State Legislature, and served 
two terms as Lieutenant-Governor. He is a 
genial, warm-hearted man, and noticeable for 
his gentlemanly bearing. 

—IsHamM HENDERSON, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, got $50,000 with his bride, Miss Yan- 
DELL, and they have waltzed off to Europe to 
see how the honey-moon can be enjoyed ‘‘ over 
there, over there.”’ 

—King SoLomon beat GiLMoRE by more than 
150,000 musicians at his grand Jubilee, but G1L- 
MORE beat the king in the size of his Temple. 
To give our city readers a fair idea of the size 











of the Coliseum, cut off 150 feet in length by 100 
feet in width from the lower end of Madison 
Square, and roof in the balance, and you have 
the superficial area of the Boston edifice. 

—Mr. OLIVER 8. LyFrorpD, who commenced life 
as a watchman in the Boston and Lowell dépdt, 
in Boston, and by diligence and faithfulness has 
filled various places of trust and honor upon 
Western railroads, has recently been appointed 
general superintendent of the Hannibal and St. 
— Railroad, at $10,000 a year. 

—A Washington letter-writer relates the fol- 
lowing scene between Mr. SEwaRD and Mr. 
Toomss when they were in the Senate. 


Mr. 
SewakD had made a speech—something about 
the telegraph—when Mr. Toomss, of Georgia, 


rose to reply, and made a speech full of personal 
abuse of SewarD. He wrought himself up into 
a rage, and lashed about in the most aggressive 
manner. He finished, and took his seat. As 
Mr. SEwarp rose from his chair every eye was 
bent upon him with the greatest anxiety. With 
calm, measured step he walked toward Toomss. 
It was noticed that his right hand was under- 
neath the rear pocket of his coat; there was ap- 
prehension that he was concealing a pistol, and 
Mr. Toomss’s friends crowded around him. 
When Mr. Sewarp reached him he drew out 
his hand, and opening his snuff-box, politely in- 
vited his adversary to take a pinch of snuff. 
“My God!” said Mr. Toomss, ‘‘ Mr. SeEwarb, 
have you no feelings?’ ‘Take a pinch of 
snuff; it will soothe your agitation.”” He then 
returned to his seat, and, without any allusion 
to Mr. Toomss or his speech, made an able argu- 
ment in favor of his measure, which he carried, 
as coolness and self-possession will always win 
the victory over hot temper and passionate in- 
vective. 

—Mr. CHARLES SUMNER’S concise advice to a 
friend in a certain case was to “stick.” A no- 
ticeable case of stick is mentioned in a paper re- 
ceived by last steamer. Mr. WitL1aM MACKIN- 
TOSH died at Caignashee on the Ist of April last. 
His progenitors have occupied farms on the es- 
tate of the MACKINTOSH, in the braes of Strath- 
dearn, for upward of two centuries, the farm at 
Caignashee being handed down in regular suc- 
cession from father to son for 240 years. The 
present occupant, ALLAN MACKINTOSH, is in the 
eighth generation of those who have tenanted 
the farm. 

—The salary of the Prime Minister of Greece 
is stated to be larger than that of the Prime Min- 
isters of Italy and Spain. The kingdom being 
deeply in debt can afford it. 

—The Rev. Tuomas Drew, late of Shepton- 
Mallett, England, has recently arrived at Wyl- 
liesburg, Charlotte County, Virginia, with a col- 
ony of English Congregationalists. 

—Miss Mary STEVENSON CASSETT, a young 
Philadelphia artist, has just finished an origin- 
al painting, which all Parma is flocking to see in 
her studio in that city. Italian painters of repu- 
tation are warm in praise of the talent of the 
young lady. 

—President Juarez has appeared in an entirely 
new role in the Mexican Congress. On his mo- 
tion an annual subsidy of $21,500 has been 
voted for the support of the Italian opera. For 
a country so constantly engaged in civil war, 
and so hopelessly in debt, this looks encour- 
aging. Imagine General GARFIELD, of Ohio, 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
in the House of Representatives, rising in his 
place and proposing to the House an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 a year for the support of Italian 
opera in Washington! How many minutes 
would it take to laugh him out of the House? 
And when would he be heard of again in Ohio ? 

—Madame Pavine Lucca, who sings for 
MARETZEK next autumn, is of Jewish parent- 
age, her real name being PAULINE Lucas. She 
made her debut at seventeen in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz.”’ 
Her husband, the Baron Von RAHDEN, a Prus- 
sian nobleman, was shot in the face and disfig- 
ured in the Franco-Prussian war, and his wife 
on up an engagement to fly to and nurse him. 

e is said to be given to risking money upon 
uncertain events, and consequently has lost 
much of his wife’s earnings at the gaming-table. 
She proposes. to raise here sufficient capital 
upon which to maintain the family establish- 
ment hereafter. In person she is described as 
petite, with a rounded, graceful figure, large, 
dark eyes, and mobile face, whose expression 
varies with every shade of feeling. Her voice is 
a soprano of brilliant and sympathetic quality, 
and her talent thoroughly original, full of novel 
and startling effects. 

—Mrs. Ross CHuRCH (FLORENCE MARRYAT), 
whose novels are familiar to our readers, has be- 
come the editor of London Society, one of the 
best of the London monthlies. 

—Colonel THomas W. Hiaernson, a notable 
New England literary man, and commander of 
the first black regiment raised during the war, 
was recently entertained at the London Century 
Club. He was introduced by Tom Hugues, 
and the following resolution was moved by 
Lord Hovueguton, and unanimously carried: 
“That the Anglo-American Association desires 
to express to Colonel Hic@rnson their sense of 
the services he has rendered to the cause of hu- 
man freedom, and to wish him Godspeed as an 
unofficial messenger of peace between two na- 
tions.’? The colonel replied in a very graceful 
speech, full of amity, and expressive of the be- 
lief that, notwithstanding the late misunder- 
standing, the two nations would feel more firmly 
bound together in fraternal bonds than ever be- 
fore—sentiments which were vigorously ap- 
plauded. Verily, the two peopics seem to be 
really making a beginning, after all. 

—Madame Patt! is to have $8000 a month for 
singing at St. Petersburg next season ; NILsson, 
$7000 5 Madame VoLPinI, $4500. Nrisson has 
just been paid $1000 a night for twelve nights 
at Drury Lane, and Patr1.$8000 at Covent Gar- 
den. Lucca is to have $7000 a month, gold, and 
a benefit, during her coming engagement in the 
United States. 

—General BUTTERFIELD recently entertained 
the Count de Paris and a large party at dinner 
at the Grand Hotel, Paris, having among the 
guests the Marquis de Noailles, minister to 
Washington, General Joun M. Reap, consul- 
general, and several other notables. The count 
served a year on the staff of General M‘CLELLAN 
in 1861-62, with his brother the Duc de Chartres; 
and when they left the army their uncle, the 
Prince de Joinville, presented Genera: BuUTTER- 
FIELD with a superb black charger, 

—Captain Burton, the English traveler, has 
gone to Iceland with the purpose of prodneing 
a work upon its language and history. 
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silk, on a mesh half an inch in circumference, beginning at 
one corner, a piece of straight netting forty rows of holes 
long and thirty-five rows of holes wide, and darn it with 
green chenille as shown by Fig.’3, page 172, Harper’s Ba- 
zar, No. 10, Vol. V. Fasten the netted part on the hoo 

with green chenille, winding the chenille on the hoop ‘4 
shown by the illustration, and at the same time passing it 
through the outer row of holes in the netting; in doing this 
the netted part is gathered as much as is necessary ; its cor- 
ners must, of course, come on the corners of the hoop. To 
make the feet at both sides of the basket cut, first, for the 


Cashmere and Jaya Canvas Wall-Pocket, 


Tuts wall-pocket is designed to hang at the head of the 
bed. It is made of card-board and blue cashmere, and is 
covered on the outside with white Java canvas, which is 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery with black silk in 
an open-work design. White cotton fringe an inch and 
three-quarters wide, blue twisted cord, and ruches and 
bows of blue silk ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, com- 
plete the pocket. Cut, first, of card-board for the front 
and back two pieces twelve inches long and eight inches 
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NETTED AND Beap Work-BASKET. 





inner coiled part | | ! | | 
a piece of wire ! 
seventy-twoinch-  : ba | u 
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high, which are 
rounded off on 
both under cor- 
ners. Cut also 
of card-board one 
piece twelve inch- 
es long and four 
inches and seven- 
eighths high for 
the flap, and cut 
out this piece on 
the under edge from 
the middle as shown 
by the illustration. Cov- 
er all the pieces of card- 
board on both sides with blue 
cashmere cut on the bias. On 
the cashmere for the outer cover of 
Fig. 1.—CasHMERE AND JAVA CANVAS the front and flap, however, first baste a 
Wati-PockEt. piece of Java can- 
vas, each also cut 
on the bias, and ornament these pieces in Smyrna stitch 
with black saddler’s silk at regular intervals of four 
(double) threads each in height and width, in -doing 
which always pass the needle through both layers 
of material. After finishing the embroidery draw 
out the lengthwise and crosswise threads of the 
canvas between the Smyrna stitches, in doing 
which the open-work design shown by the 
full-sized illustration, Fig. 2, is formed. 
Instead of this, design, that shown by 
Fig. 3 may be ‘used: first work this 
design like Fig. 2, and then -sur- 
round the canvas threads between 
the Smyrna stitches with four 
button-hole stitches of fine white 
cotton, as shown by the illustration. 
On the sloped outer edge join the front 
and back of the pocket with a soufflet of 
cashmere. This soufflet consists of a double 
bias strip of 
cashmere thir- 
ty-six inches long 
and three inches and 
three-quarters wide, 
which is gathered on the 
sides, sewed through on the 
ends for a shirr, and fur- 







so that both ends | | | 


come together in 1 wel | Hi: 
the middle of the Hove EEE: 
wire, take up two = 
‘large round crystal 
beads, push each bead 
on the end (fold) of the 
double wire, and on the 
wire first wind knitting cot- 
ton loosely, and then, after 
bending the ends in coils as 
shown by the illustration, wind on 
strung crystal beads. Next make 
the outer sloped beaded part of each 
foot of a piece of wire twenty-six inches Cane Winp ScreEEn, 
long, similar to the 
part previously beaded, and fasten both parts together and on 
the beaded hoop of the basket, as shown by the illustration; 
cover the seam made by doing this with chenille wound 
crosswise on the hoop. For the fringe of string beads 
and cut oblong and round crystal beads first work on 
the upper hoop of the basket a number of scallops 
as shown by the -illustration, each of which 
counts 26 string beads. ‘To each of these 
scallops fasten fringe as follows: Fasten the 
thread to the third b. (bead), take up 4 
string b., 1 round b., 2 string b., and 
1 oblong b., slip the thread from 
right to left through the fifth fol- 
lowing b. of the scallop and 
-back again through the oblong 
b., * take up 2 string b.,1 round 
_ b., 2 string b., and 1 oblong b., 
slip the thread through the third fol- 
lowing b.-of the scallop and back again 
through the oblong b. ; repeat three times 
more from 
*; take up 
2 string b., 1 
round b., 4 string 
‘b., and -fasten the 
thread to the fifth fol- 
lowing b. of the scallop. 
The handle, which is nine- 












































































Fig. 1.—Martcu-SaFe. 


For fans see Supplement 
to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. V., 
No. 30. 









Fig. 2.—SEcTIoN oF 
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the flap are also joined on WaALL-Pocker. Wazt-Pocner. an inch wide, is worked, 


similar to the upper hoop 
of the basket, of wire and 
stiff linen, covered with linen, and wound 
with crystal beads; the wires hemmed 

in on both sides of the stiff linen should 
project from the ends of the linen so 

that a loop may be formed of it at 
both sides of the handle, by means 
of which the handle is joined with 

the feet of the basket; the wire 


the upper straight edge by 
means of a soufflet. ‘Trim 
the pocket, as shown by the illastration, 
with fringe, cord, ruches, and bows ; 
and on the back set the handle of 
silk ribbon, which is trimmed with 
a bow. <A button and button-loop 
serve for closing. 


Netted and Bead Work- 
Bask 
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asket, La ends of each loo ‘ast- 
Senses i oe od p are’ not fast 
SELLE Ee ; Tuts basket is designed ened until they are laid around 


the upper scallop of one of 
the feet. Set a pinked silk 
ruche an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, laid in double 
box-pleats, on the upper 
edge of the basket and 
on the handle as shown 
by the illustration, - 
cover the seam on 
1 the inside of the ; : 
Fig. 1.—Tarestry Desion silk tassels form handle with a piece Fig. 2.—'Tarestry Desicx 
ror Kry-Pockets, NaPKIN- the trimming of wire on which ror Key-Pockets, Nar- 
Rings, ETC. of the basket. : Fepreerae a beads are wound, xIn-RinGs, ETC. 
Cut, first, pee and trim the pols: ®@ Black: 


eS Description of Sym x 
handle with «& Red: © Reddish-Brown ; 9 Vi- 


to hold fancy-work, and 
consists of a frame wound 
with crystal peads on 
which is set a piece of 
netting of green fill- 
ing silk darned with 
green chenille. 
Bead fringe, a 
ruche of green 
silk, and green 





Description of Symbols: ® Reddish- 
Brown; @ Black; O Red; ® 1st for the up- 


(darkest), © 2d, " 8d (lightest), per hoop chenille and  olet; © Green; * White; & 1st 
Fawn; © Maize (silk). a strip of silk tassels. (darkest), © 2d, 8 3d, © 4th 


To strength- (lightest), Fawn. 


en the frame 

both feet of the basket may be joined by @ 
piece of wire wound with beads, which is 
fastened underneath the netted part. 


Cane Wind Screen. 
Tu1s wind screen is designed to be 
placed before the tea or coffee urn to 
protect the flame from draught in the 
open air. The original is in five sec- 
tions, each of which consists of thir- 
teen pointed bars of cane or bamboo 
trimmed with red beads and joined 
with red silk ribbon. Red cash- 
mere lining completes the wind 
; screen. For each section cut of 
éach,.ayd two sides seven inch- cane three bars each eight inch- 
es and three-quarters long. ane three bas ach eight ich 
Then work with green filling Design FoR SiipPER,—APPLICATION AND Satin Stitch EMBROIDERY. each eight inches long, and four 


stiff lin- 
en thirty-two inches and a half long and 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, fold it 
through the middle, hem in a piece of 
thick covered wire along the fold on one 
side, then also hem in a similar piece 
of wire on the other side, and fasten 
the ends of the strip together so that 
they overlap half an inch. Cover 
the hoop thus formed with linen, 
and on it closely wind small crystal 
beads strung on thread. Previous 
to this, however, bend the hoop 
in four rounded corners as shown 
by the illustration, so that two 
sides opposite each other are 
eight; inches and a half long 
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pars each seven inches and three-quarters long; cut off each of 
these bars on the ends a quarter of an inch long, so that only the 
centre remains as a thin rivet, and in all the bars bore a hole one 
inch from the under end $ each hole is bored through the middle of 
the bar in a straight direction. Above these holes bore through 
each bar three times more at intervals of an inch and seven-eighths, 
then string the thirteen bars of one part on red saddler’s silk as 
shown by the illustra- : 
tion, so that they form 
three points on the 
upper edge. To do 
this slip a long thread 
once through each row 
of holes, carry it back, 
working a cross stitch 
on the gathering 
thread between every 
two bars, and then 
work a similar row of 
stitches in the oppo- 
site direction. By do- 
ing this oblong cross 
stitches are formed on 
one side of the bars 
(the wrong side of the 
screen). ‘The bars 
thus joined are braid- 
ed at both sides of 
the row of stitches, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, with a piece of 
red silk ribbon a quar- 
ter of an inch wide 
and. sixteen inches 
long,.so that the mid- 
, dle -of the ribbon 
: comes on one side 
| of the screen, 
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trimmed with ribbons of two different colors, such as brown and 
pink, brown and blue, ete. ‘The hats shown by Figs. 5 and 6 are 
made of organdy and figured batiste, and are especially suitable for 
garden wear. 

Fig. 1.—Maize Crape Hat. This hat is bound with black vel- 
vet on the outer edge, and trimmed with a puff, ruffles, and a scarf 
of crape, with corn-colored reps ribbon, a black ostrich feather, and 
a tuft of flowers. 

Fig. 2.— Gray 
CrarE BONNET FOR 
ELpERLY Lapy. The 
trimming of this bon- 
net consists of pleat: 
ed strips and loops of 
black velvet, one light 
gray and one dark gray 
ostrich feather, A 
ruche of gray crape is 
set inside of the bon- 
net. 

Fig. 3.—Wuirte En- 
GLisH Straw Har. 
The trimming consists 
of bows and ends of 
brown gros grain rib- 
bon and a brown feath- 
er. <A ruche of brown 
ribbon is set along the 
inner edge of the hat. 

Fig. 4.— Biracx 
Crare Bonnet, bound 
with black gros grain 
and trimmed with bias 
strips, pleated strips, 
and rolls of black gros 
grain. Strings of black 
gros grain trim- 
med with rolls 













































while the ends p | Ny = WAGE of the same. A 
of the ribbon ff] 3s RAS S black crape ruche 
project equally See . . SS WSS ZB is set inside of 
long from the ; RAW N RRO the bonnet. <At 





other side of é 
the screen; Fig. 2.—Giray Crarn Borner ror Evperty Lapy, 
these ribbons : 

afterward serve to tie the parts of the screen together. Dip the 
rivets of the bars in dissolved gum-arabic, and set on the beads. 
For the lining of the wind screen cut five pieces of red cashmere each 
six inches and seven-eighths long and three inches and three-quarters 
wide, folded on one side; sew the edges of each piece of lining togeth- 
er on the side, trim the pieces in point Russe embroidery with red sad- 


Fig. 3.—Wuite Enciisu Straw Hat. the right side is 

a jet agrafe. 
Fig. 5:—Wuite Orcanpy GARDEN Hat witn Spray or Frow- 
ERS. To make this hat cut for the crown of double stiff lace an oval 
piece ten inches long and eight inches and seven-eighths wide. Lay 
this piece in small pleats at regular intervals along the outer edge, 
so that it suits the size of the head (twenty inches and a half in the 













Fig. 4.—Biack Crare Bonnet. 


dler’s silk as shown by the illustration, button-hole stitch 
them on the outer edge, and cut away the projecting mate- 
rial. Sew the pieces of lining to the parts of the screen 
along the rows of stitches, Finally, join the sections of the 
screen, always drawing one ribbon end on one side of one 
part through the ribbon on the other side of the next part, 
and tie it in a bow with the other end; the sections of the 
lining are overseamed together on the sides. 


Fig. 6.—Ficurep WHITE anp Litac 
Batiste GARDEN Hat. 





Fig. 5.—Wuite Orcanpy Garpen Hat witH 
SPRAY OF FLOWERS. 
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Fig. 7.—Ficurep Brack Lace Bonnet For Fig. 8.—Wuite NeapPo.iran 
ELperty Lapy. Bonnet, 


Summer Hats and Bonnets for Young and Old 
Ladies, Figs. 1-10. 

Tuese hats and bonnets are partly made of straw and partly of 
crape or tulle. The trimming consists of lace, long tulle scarfs, 
ribbons, feathers, and flowers. A favorite trimming for hats con- 
P sists of ribbons in two shades of one color—as, for, instance, light 
Fig. 9.—Linac Crare Bonner ror Experty Lapy. and dark brown, light and dark green, etc. ; some hats are also Fig. 10.—Brusseis Straw Hat, : 
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original). ‘Then cover the crown smoothly with 
white organdy. For the rim cut a strip of double 
Swiss muslin fifty-two inches long and seven 
inches and a quarter wide, which is sloped off on 
one side toward the ends to a width of four inches 
and seven-eighths, Into this strip sew a piece 
of covered wire twenty inches and seven-eighths 
long on the straight side, two inches from this 
sew in a piece of similar wire twenty-six inches 
long, two inches and a half from the latter sew 
in a piece of wire thirty-six inches long, and, 
finally, on the sloped side sew in a piece of wire 
forty-ax inches and a half long. ‘The strip is 
gathered by means of the wire as shown by the 
illustration. The ends of each piece of wire 
overlap half an inch long and are sewed to- 
gether; sew up the strip on the ends and join 
the rim thus formed with the crown, and cover 
the seam with an organdy binding. ‘Trim the 
outer edge of the hat on the inside and outside 
with a box-pleated organdy ruche an inch and a 
quarter wide each, and surround the crown with 
a wound pinked organdy strip three inches and 
three-quarters wide. 

Fig. 6.—Ficurep Waite anp Lizac Ba- 
viste GARDEN Hat. Cut the crown of the hat 
of stiff lace, like that of the hat shown by Fig. 
5, and cover it smoothly with batiste. For the 
rim of the hat cut an oval piece of stiff lace fif- 
teen inches and three-quarters long and fourteen 
inches wide, in the middle of this cut out an oval 
piece six inches and seven-eighths long and five 
inches and three-quarters wide, and cover the 
rim thus formed with figured batiste on the in- 
side and outside; in doing this at the same time 
fasten in covered wire on the outer edges. Join 
the rim and crown, cover the seam with a batiste 
binding, and surround the crown with a pleated 
batiste ruffle two inches wide, edged with lace 
half an inch wide. The seam of this ruffle is 
covered with a wound lavender batiste strip, 
which is tied in a bow in the back. 

Fig. 7.—Buack Ficurep Tu._e Bonnet For 
Evperty Lapy. ‘This bonnet is bound with 
black gros grain on the outer edge, and trimmed 
with rolls of the same. Bows with long ends of 
black gros grain ribbon and black ostrich feath- 
ers complete the trimming. 

Fig. 8.—Wuite Neapouitan Bonnet, 
trimmed with bows and strings of wide pink 
gros grain ribbon; the ends of the bows are 
edged with knotted pink silk fringe. A spray 
of wild roses forms the remainder of the trim- 
ming. ' 

Fig. 9.—LAVENDER CRAPE Bonnet For Etp- 
BRLY Lapy. This lavender crape bonnet is 
trimmed with rolls and pleated strips of laven- 
der gros grain, .black lace and black tulle scarfs, 
and with lavender lilac blossoms. Lavender 
strings trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 10.—Brussets Straw Hat, trimmed 
with ‘dark and light green ribbon, black lace, 
and green feather. Figured black tulle and lace 
veil. 

Match-Safe, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 508. 

Tuts match-safe is made of card-board. Both the 
outer and inner are covered with brown silk on 
the outside and with brown glazed paper on the in- 
side. The trimming on the outer part consists of a 
brown piece of velvet ornamented on the edge in em- 
broidery with brown saddler’s silk and gold cord. Cut 
of card-board one piece from Fig. 90, Supplement to 
Harper’s Bazar, Vol. V., No. 30, leaving an edge a 
quarter of an inch wide on one side. Cover this piece 
on the inner side with glazed paper, close it in a ring, 
pasting one side a quarter of an inch wide on the 
other side, and cover it with silk on the outside. 
Then cut of card-board one piece for the bottom from 
Fig. 91, a 5 geen cover this piece with paper also 
on the inside, and paste it into the outer piece cut 
—— according to the corresponding signs. 

over the bottom on the outside with a piece of 
graphite paper of the requisite size. Cut of velvet, 
on the under side of which thin paper has first been 
pasted, the trimming in one piece from Fig. 92, Sup- 
panna, See surround it on the outer edge with the 
narrow border, of which illustration Fig. 2 shows a 
full-sized section. Having worked the embroidery, 

aste the velvet on the outer part, observing the illus- 
ration, mony | first furnished the overlapping end 


with a loop of gold cord and a small bronze button. 
The inner part, pen ey to hold the matches, is also 
cut from Figs. 90 and 91 of the same Supplement, but 
somewhat smaller than the pattern; in joining both 


~— fasten in a small ribbon loop, which serves for a 
e. 
Tapestry Designs for Key-Baskets, Napkin- 
Rings, etc. 


See illustrations on page 508, 

Born designs are worked on coarse or fine canvas, 
in cross stitch, with worsted, silk, or beads, in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. These de- 
signs are also used for edges of twine canvas rags 
and foot-blankets, 


Design for Slipper.—Application and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 508. 

Tats design is worked on a foundation of light gray 


leather, cloth, or 4 drilling in application, satin 
stitch, half-polka stit , and point Russe embroide 
with sad th 


dler’s silk in various bright colors, and wi 
various pieces of velvet, satin, or cloth. "The edging 
of the central figure and the flowers is worked with 
fine gold cord. 








WERE THEY VAGABONDS? 


T is just the richest thing, the way my sister 
Bel got lost in Boston. She was so self-con- 
fident, too, for she had learned a great many of 
the ins and outs of the streets while attending 
school in that city, and it was after the lapse of 
only a year that she returned to visit her dear 
chum, Melicent Gay. So, of course, she need- 
ed no escort; and after writing to Melicent that 
she would arrive in the evening train, she sud- 
denly determined to take one six hours earlier, 
so as to get in by daylight, walk up from the 
dépét, and regale her eyes with a sight of the 
dear old Common, the picture stores, and the 
State-house. After emerging from the cars, 
and safely passing the vociferous hackmen, she 
suddenly remembered that she had not brought 
along Melicent’s last letter, and as the Gays had 
just moved, it was of the first importance to 





know their address, and this Bel had utterly for- 
gotten. 

‘*Never mind,” thought my capable sister. 
** How well it is that I got here in the day-time! 
I will run up to Mrs. Moxon’s first thing, and 
find out where the Gays live. I shall still get 
to Melicent’s for tea, and to-morrow will be soon 
enough to send for my trunk.” 

Mrs. Moxon, a quiet old widow lady, was 
Melicent’s aunt, and had been quite kind to Bel 
as a school-girl; so it was, no doubt, the best 
thing she could do to go there. She lived on 
Hollis Street. Bel walked slowly along, de- 
lighted to be in her pet city again, and looking 
into all the store windows as she passed, think- 
ing what charming shopping expeditions she 
should go on by-and-by. 

Here was a place where she could get a sup- 
ply of decalcomanie. She must really stop to 
look at those odd designs and pretty box-wood 
knickknacks, Then what wonder was this, so 
brown and crumbly, the perfect representation 
of some picturesque old ruin? It was a ‘‘cork- 
picture,” and kept Bel a long time studying ‘t 
out. Then she came to a caramel store. 

‘*T have not had a caramel since [ left Bos- 
ton,” thought Bel, and going in, bought a pock- 
etful. 

She paused before surprising bargains in em- 
broidery set up in a shop window; she dropped 
into a circulating library; a curiously carved 
bracket detained her, she lingered irresolute at 
the foot of a dingy pair of stairs which led, as a 
humble little case of show-work indicated, up to 
the den of some cutter in ivory ; but this delight 
she determined to reserve for the future and Mel- 
icent. So, what with one pleasant delay after 
another, it was really almost sundown when Bel 
reached Mrs. Moxon’s house. The kind old lady 
welcomed her cordially, and laughed when she 
heard what mishap had brought her there. 


** Melicent lives in Crescent Court,” she said. ‘ 


“You know where Crescent Court is, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bel; ‘‘I know my way 
all around. I shall have to hurry, though, now, 
to get there by dark.” 

**Oh no, indeed! ‘You must stay with me to 
tea,” urged Mrs. Moxon. ‘‘I want to see you, 
my dear. Now do. You are tired, too, and 
need refreshment. I expecta young friend here 
this evening, who will be glad to see you safely 
to Melicent’s. Indeed, [ shall keep you till after 


‘¢ All right,” said Bel, who rather delights in 
having her plan: flexible—it brings her athwart 
such nice little surprises sometimes, she claims. 
So she took off her hat and staid to tea. It 
could not make any difference to Melicent, who 
would not look for her till the late train. 

‘The young friend came early in the evening. 
Very uninteresting Bel found him, as. she care- 
lessly observed his plain face, plain dress, and 
slightly embarrassed manner. Her mind roved. 
She wondered if she should soon meet a certain 
Mr. Burns, a thorough city gentleman, whose 
acquaintance she had made the previous summer 
up in the country, where she had been visiting 
and he boarding. He had assured her he should 
call on her if she ever happened to be in town, 
and she had a neat little card all ready to post to 
him the next day, to let him know where to find 
her. She began to long to see Melicent. Mrs. 
Moxon saw her glancing at the clock, and said, 
presently, 

‘*George, won’t you do this young lady a 
favor, and give yourself a pleasure at the same 
time? I want you to escort her to my niece 
Melicent’s. You know where she lives? Cres- 
cent Court? It is close by your boarding-place, 
and the horse-car will take you nearly there.” 

‘*T shall be very happy,” he said, rising; and 
Bel began to collect her belongings. 

But [ doubt whether he was really very happy 
just at the moment to leave his kind old friend 
for a formal téte-a-téte with this stranger, who 
had hardly vouchsafed him five sentences during 
the evening. A quiet, restrained young man 
like Mr. Arnold could hardly feel at ease at the 
very first with a bright, critical girl like Bel, 
piquantly pretty in her spruce new traveling 
dress, and more than half conscious of it, eager 
for city culture and delights, and girlishly intol- 
erant of things commonplace. Commonplace 
would be just her word for George Arnold, and 
it makes me laugh to think of the conventional, 
threadbare sort of conversation they sustained 
walking down the street and waiting at the 
corner for a car. 

‘“* A very pleasant evening.” 

“*Yes; not too warm.” 

“And not too cool. 





I hope you are not 


chilly ?” 
‘“*Oh no! Is that our car?” 
“*No; it is going the wrong way.” 


**To be sure. How stupid I am!” 

Then there was a little pause of silence, till 
Mr. Arnold made some remark about the bright- 
ness of the street lights. 

“Yes,” said Bel, seized with one of her ideas; 
‘and the buildings are so high that when you 
look up in the sky, you only see a narrow line 
of stars instead of the whole heavens, just as if 
there was a Washington Street up there, and a 
Hollis Street, and the stars were the street 
lights!” 

To this unexpected play of fancy Mr. Arnold 
had evidently no reply ready; and while he 
stood thinking what to say, Bel on her part was 
considering how awkward these still sort of men 
are, and wishing that it were Mr. Burns instead 
waiting with her at the corner. How eloquently 
he would have talked about the stars and every 
thing else! What delightful moonlight chats 
they had had in that little rustic porch, up in 
the country, beneath the vines loaded with sweet 
midsummer bloom! 

Mr. Arnold did not rouse her from her reverie, 
and it was not till she found herself involuntarily 


changing her position that she began to wonder 
why they had to wait so long. 

** Plenty of cars go the other way,” said Mr. 
Arnold, ‘‘ but none seem to be going in our di- 
rection. We have been here nearly half an 
hour,” he added, consulting his watch. 

“ Oh, then something must obstruct the track,” 
said Bel. ‘‘ Once I saw eight cars waiting in a 
line for an hour because a horse of the first car 


“If you are not too tired,” said he, hesi- 
tatingly. 

**Oh, Iam never tired!” she answered, in her 
impetuous way. ‘‘ Melicent and I used to walk 
miles and miles and miles. I had a great deal 
rather; there is time enough; we shall still get 
there by ten o'clock, and she will sit up till I 
come, no matter what hour it is, for she knows 
the evening train is often late.” 

‘*¢ We can at least walk till a car overtakes us,” 
said Mr. Arnold, glad himself to be moving, 
and so off they started, in quite a friendly man- 
ner, Bel for the first time taking his arm. His 
step suited her, the cool night air was pleasant, 
the exhilaration of walking acceptable. But no 
car overtook them. By this time the stores were 
nearly all shut, but there were a number of peo- 
ple still on the street, and the lights were bright 
as ever. Bel was in good spirits, studying out 
her old landmarks through the disguise of night, 
and making a running commentary for Mr. Ar- 
nold’s benefit. She might as well entertain him, 
she thought. 

‘*'There’s a store where I had to wait for an 
hour once through a thunder-storm,” she said. 
‘* It’s a bird store, and you ought to have heard 
the parrots chatter. On the opposite corner, up 
in the fifth story, is the best place in the city to 
get tin-types. We girls had two dozen apiece, 
and changed round. Oh, look at these great 
glass windows! ‘This is a picture store, and I 
bought a chromo here once—a chromo of one of 
Turner’s paintings; a beauty, all full of golden 
haze. I wanted it so much because of what 
Ruskin ‘says. You've read Ruskin? Yes? 
Then you know what I mean. How natural 
every thing looks, though I haven't been here 
for a year. I suppose it is all very familiar to 
you?” 

‘* Not very,” said Mr. Arnold, smiling, ‘‘ since 
I never even saw Boston until yesterday.” 

‘*Then you don’t live here!” exclaimed Bel, 
quite amazed. 

**T intend to live here,” said Mr. Arnold, 
quietly. ‘‘I have made arrangements to go 
into business here; but having arrived only yes- 
terday, I don’t know much about localities yet, 
only the street where I board, and State Street, 
and Scollay’s Buildings, and the way to Mrs. 
Moxon’s, who is an old friend of my mother.” 

‘¢ Oh, well, [ama good pilot,” said Bel, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and I like the Boston streets. Some peo- 
ple make fun of them, but they are my admira- 
tion. It must be easy enough for any city to 
get itself up with straight streets, just so far 
apart, and then number them at that. But I 
think a city has decided genius that can make 
unto itself all kinds of streets—bent ones, wind- 
ing ones, slanting ones, round ones, short and 
long ones, wide and narrow ones, and give every 
one a different name. Then there are the al- 
leys. I delight in alleys, don’t you?” 

Mr. Arnold had not paid much attention to 
the subject of alleys, and confessed it. 

‘* We are just coming to one now,” said Bel, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Irememberit. It goes from 
Washington Street up into Tremont, and makes 
three turns, Mr. Arnold! It’s quite a bright 
night, and so late I don’t believe we should meet 
any one. Suppose we go through it, and give 
me the pleasure of introducing you to a regular 
Boston alley ?” 

‘*T really think I should like to make its ac- 
quaintance,” said Mr. Arnold, who was becom- 
ing interested, and was thinking to himself, 
‘What a busy, fanciful little brain it is!” His 
habitual reserve was wearing off, and entering 
into the spirit of the occasion, he traversed the 
alley with an appreciation that made Bel almost 
begin to like him. She wondered where he had 
lived ; in the country, of course; but she put the 
question graciously : ‘ 

‘* What town is your home in, Mr. Arnold ?” 

‘* Philadelphia. ” 

“Oh!” 

And now they passed Scollay’s Buildings, and 
fell into a snare. Bel always charged it to the 
weird, changed look that even streets can wear 
by night; but, whatever the reason, down Sud- 
bury Street they went instead of Court, at Bel’s 
instance too, and only discovered their mistake 
by a subtle misgiving stealing over both their 
minds at last, which made Mr. Arnold look close- 
ly about him and find at last the name on a cor- 
ner, Causeway Street. 

‘Oh, that is all wrong!” cried Bel. ‘‘I nev- 
er was down here in my life, and how to get 
back I don’t know!” 

But Mr. Arnold was equal to the emergency. 
He carefully led the way, and after a time they 
triumphantly stood by Scollay’s again. No more 
mistakes this time; they took their steps wisely, 
and at last turned into Crescent Court. But by 
this time it was nearly eleven o’clock. 

—— number is the house ?” asked Mr. Ar- 
nold. 

‘* Why, she didn’t tell me! She certainly 
didn’t mention the number!” exclaimed Bel. 


‘* All she said was Crescent Court. Don’t you 
know ?” 

““Not I!” he said, laughing. ‘‘I am not 
even acquainted with the family. This zs a di- 


lemma. What do we do next?” 

‘* Why,” said my sister, briskly, ‘* Melicent 
is waiting up for me, I know, and I see only two 
houses with the lights still burning, so it must 
be one of them. W. will inquire.” 





So they tried the first house, ringing the bell. 


A drowsy servant told them the Gays did not 
live there, and, moreover, she knew of no such 
family in the court. They turned hopefully to 
the other house; but even as they neared it a 
carriage drove up, stopped, and a lady and gen- 
tleman alighted. 

“‘Good-night, Jessie darling,” murmured the 
gentleman. *‘{ will call to-morrow.” And then 
he re-entered the carriage, while the young lady 
~ up the steps, admitting herself with a door- 

e 


ye 

“*No, don’t ask!” said Bel, nervously, as Mr 
Arnold was pressing forward to make inquiries, 
“*It isn’t Melicent. There is no Jessie, She 
wouldn't know, for they only moved a few days 


They turned: away, Bel cold and trembling; 
for she had heard before that voice that said 
“ darling,” and even in the brief glance she could 
not mistake face or figure. It was Mr. Burns— 
her Mr. Burns! Now what of the sweet moon- 
light confidences, the budding romance? Bel 
became passive, and Mr. Arnold active. He 
went up to each house the entire length of the 
court on each side and examined every door- 
plate; but not one bore the name of Gay. 

“* How strange it is!” said Bel, feeling abso- 
lutely checkmated, when he announced this dis- 
couraging fact. ‘‘ Here are Melicent and I dy- 
ing to see each other, and only a brick wall 
between us, and yet I can’t find her.” 

‘*T will ring at every door, and rouse up some 
one in each house, till I find her, if you say so,” 
said George Arnold, willing to do any thing for 
her relief. 

**Oh no, no!” exclaimed Bel. ‘‘ We should 
have the whole neighborhood in a furor in ten 
minutes, and.I should feel so ridiculous. No, 
you mustn’t do that.” 

“*T will ask this policeman,” said he, seeing 
one at the corner; but the man only stared, and 
could give no information. 

‘* What shall we do now ?” asked Bel, rather 
helplessly for her, but Mr. Arnold was prompt. 

“It is now a little after eleven,” he said. 
“We will go back at once, take a horse-car, and 
return to Mrs. Moxon’s. You can stay there 
overnight, and find your friends to-morrow 
morning.” 

“*T suppose that zs the best thing to do,” said 
“ae , ** How Melicent will laugh when I tell 

er!’ 

And so they turned back out of the dark, si- 
lent court, making merry over their mishaps; 
for Bel had a little spirit left in her yet to en- 
joy her adventure, in spite of Mr. Burns's voice, 
and in spite of the weariness that began to steal 
over her. 

When they reached Tremont and Washington 
streets again, it really did not seem nearly so 
late as it did an hour before, for now the theatres 
were just out, and gay throngs of people were 
passing, carriages rolling by, and parties filling 
up the refreshment saloons. ‘They were fortu- 
nate in finding a car at once, and in getting 
seats, for it was being rapidly crowded with out- 
of-town people anxious to get home. 

‘*T wonder what car it is?” said Bel, as it 
started. ‘‘ It has blue lights, but I forget what 
place that means. It don't make any difference, 
though, as they all pass Hollis Street.” 

As the conductor came around, making his 
way with great difficulty among his “fares,” 
Mr. Arnold told him their destination, that he 
might be sure to stop the car, but the man 
hardly seemed to attend to him. 

‘* You needn’t have spoken to him,” said Bel, 
with an experienced air. ‘‘ You see, he calls out 
each street as we come to it, so we shall be sure 
to hear when he says ‘ Hollis.’” 

‘So he does,” said Mr. Arnold, ‘and I am 
glad of it, for I don’t like to trust to recognizing 
the —, myself at this hour.” 

‘¢ Oh, Z shall know when we come to it,” she 
replied; but she was not much help after all, 
for in one minute she was sound asleep. The 
poor girl was really tired, she had been through 
so much since sunrise that morning. Mr. Ar- 
nold was drowsy too, but he fought against it, 
and listened attentively whenever the conductor 
shouted the name of a street. Street after street 
was called, and every little while some one got 
out, but still Hollis Street was not reached. At 
last Mr. Arnold felt uneasy, and, going out on 
the platform, spoke to the conductor. He looked 
surprised. 

“Why,” said he, ‘‘ you ought to have got out 
at Bennet Street—that’s the same thing. It 
changes its name to Hollis after crossing Wash- 
ington.” 

‘But the cars go directly by Hollis Street,” 
argued Mr. Arnold. 

‘*Not ours. We used to, but now we go 
through Harrison Avenue. I am very sorry, 
Sir. We are more than half-way to Mount 
Pleasant; you had better go on to the end of 
the route and come back in the return car. We 
shall pass directly by Hollis Street then, and I'll 
promise not to forget you.” 

Mount Pleasant! Where was that? Mr. 
Arnold had not the least idea, and he could have 
lashed himself for letting such a blunder occur. 
Bel laughed when he aroused her and remorse- 
fully described the new predicament. — : 

“Tt isa night of adventures!” she said ; ‘‘ just 
one of the things it will always be fun to remem- 
ber. We might as well enjoy it in the time of 
it. Oh yes, I know where Mount Pleasant is: 
a very pretty locality. I shall take pleasure in 
showing you the environs of the city, Mr. Ar- 
nold.” oe 

But when the last gay party of theatre-goers 
left the car, and they were rattling along by 
themselves, it seemed to grow all of a sudden so 
very late and lonesome. Mr. Arnold looked 
grave, and Bel felt a sense of forlornness, though 
the weirdness of the situation commended itself 





to her fancy, and she could not help wondering 
what would happen next, 
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It really seemed quite in the order of things, 
when the car stopped, to be told that it would 
not return under half an hour. The horses were 
led off, and the driver and conductor vanished 

ri em. 

With coer bright it fe!” said Mr. Artold, raising 

a window. ‘‘The moon is up. Mount Pleas- 
* ant by moonlight! I don’t know but it is worth 

ing to see. 

rT hers read somewhere,” remarked Bel, 

‘that we never really know any scene, no mat- 

ter how familiar, until we have seen it by moon- 

light. ‘There is such a difference in the tone of 

the lights and shades. Now see how soft and 

dreamy the shadow of that tree is. It is like a 

tree in a vision.” ; 

‘¢JIt is the time of restoration,” said Mr. Ar- 
nold. ‘They say that the unsparing sun would 
disintegrate and crumble the proudest towers 
and monuments, if night did not come at inter- 
vals to relieve and preserve.” 

“Let us see if it will restore us,” said Bel, 


lightly. ‘‘I have a fancy to take a little stroll 
in this lovely moonlight. It is really due to the 
occasion.” 


So they stepped out of the car, and wandered 
up and down the quiet road, looking at the pret- 
ty gardens and peaceful country houses, which 
seemed themselves to be at rest and asleep, like 
theirinmates. Bel plucked a sprig of evergreen 
from a hedge for a souvenir. She had little to 
say now—it was Mr. Arnold’s turn. He felt 
that the girl’s cheerful spirits were flagging; and 
anxious to enliven her, he forsook entirely his 
usual silent habit, quoted bits of poetry, made 
witty speeches, invented odd conceits, and gave 
loose rein to fancy to while away the time, and 
succeeded so well that Bel wondered at her first 
low estimate of him, and thought to herself, con- 
cedingly, that he knew as much as any man she 
had ever met. 

The horses returned, they re-entered the car, 
and were carried rapidly back into the city, for 
they were the only passengers. The first stop 
made was at Hollis Street, and landing, they 
found themselves on the same corner where they 
had waited so long earlier in the evening. They 
walked along in front of Mrs. Moxon’s house. 
Mr. Arnold looked at his watch; it was two 
o'clock. . He was about mounting the step to 
ring the bell, but my sister detained him. 

“¢T have been thinking about it the last half 
hour,” she said, nervously, ‘‘and I am really 
afraid to let you ring that bell, Mr. Arnold. It 
is so very late, and Mrs. Moxon is very old and 
feeble, and her friends are all careful never to 
give her any shock or trouble. It would startle 
and alarm her so to be roused up at this hour [ 
am afraid it would make her ill, and if any harm 
should come to her for it I could never be happy 
again. Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Arnold ?” 

Mr. Arnold allowed the force of all that she 
urged, but could see no alternative. He thought 
of a hotel; but it would hardly be pleasant for 
Bel to present herself at one at that hour, either 
alone or under his escort. Then there was his 
boarding-house; but he had hardly made his 
landlady’s acquaintance yet, and the house was 
kept exclusively for gentlemen. Meanwhile Bel 
remained firm. al 

“*T have made up my mind,” she said, desper- 
ately. ‘I am going to tinish the night on the 
Common! After all, whatisit? In the course 
of my life I expect to join camping-out parties 
innumerable, to climb the Alps, to spend a week 
on the Highlands, to meet mishaps and advent- 
ures without end. There could not be an easier 
thing than this to begin with. It is after two 
o'clock; in four hours the sun will be up, and 
our troubles at an end. There are benches on 
the Common where we can rest. The only 
thing that embarrasses me is yourself, Mr. Ar- 
nold. It is an imposition to keep you trudging 
about with me in this way, when you might be 
comfortably asleep in your boarding-house.” 

But Mr. Arnold, who was already beginning 
to wish that he might journey through the whole 
of life with this bright little comrade, earnestly 
protested that it was no imposition, but a pleas- 
ure rather, and he would not for any thing miss 
seeing the adventure to its end. So Bel had 
her own way, as she always does, and the two 
moon-lit pilgrims turned their somewhat lagging 
steps toward the Common. 

** Ah, this is peace!” murmured Bel, as they 
arrived there at last, and she sank down on one 
of the benches near the glimmering pond, and 
looked up at the spaces of sky through the trees. 
Mr. Arnold took a seat at her side, and drew her 
water-proof closer about her shoulders. They 
were both tired enough to enjoy the transient 
rest, part of the time in silence, and part in low- 
voiced conversation. But the quiet beauty and 
repose of the scene were soon disturbed. Bel 
discerned with a shudder two dark bodies lying 
prone and motionless beneath a tree only a few 
feet away, homeless vagabonds, who had found 
no roof to shelter them. Some men came stroll- 
ing down the path with uncertain steps and gay, 
broken singing, returning from some late ca- 
rousal. They loitered and stared rudely at the 
lady and gentleman on the bench, and again Bel 
was struck with a sense of something familiar as 
she unwillingly regarded them. 

_‘“We have seen one of those men before to- 
night,” said Mr. Arnold, after they had passed 
on. ‘It was he who helped the young lady 
from the carriage in Crescent Court.” 

ood Heavens! Did men, then, go into haunts 
of debauchery with the words ‘f Good-night, dar- 
ling,” still trembling on their lips? One did, it 
seemed, and ‘‘ Henceforth,” thought Bel, ‘‘he 
and [ are strangers !” 

Close upon the shock of this revelation a so- 
ber, respectable policeman came walking slowly 
by, and cast a look of grave scrutiny on our 
luckless pair which made Bel’s cheeks burn. As 
Soon as he was out of sight she sprang up. 

“I don’t want to stay here any longer,” she 





said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Let us go out on the street 
again. Any thing is better than this!” 

And taking Mr. Arnold’s ready arm, she 
emerged under his guidance out upon Beacon 
Street. Very grand and lofty and unapproach- 
able looked its stately mansions in the night. 
One could imagine what comfort and luxury, 
what generous hospitality and sympathy, might 
be within the walls; but it would be like storm- 
ing a fort to try to get at them. 

Bel began to think of herself pityingly. The 
pretty plume on her jaunty traveling hat droop- 
ed; her whole aspect became forlorn. She was 
terribly weary, though she would not acknowl- 
edge it. The morning before seemed ages away, 
she had done so much, been through so much, 
since then. Would she ever rest again ? 

‘*T wish I was at home in my own little bed,” 
she thought, with real homesick longing. 

The man’s strength and cheerfulness shone 
out more and more as the woman’s failed. ‘To 
Mr. Arnold the hours seemed now too short, 
and day too near. Bel leaned dependently on 
his firm arm, and submitted to go whithersoever 
heled. ‘They wandered over the State-house hill, 
their aching feet trod Mount Vernon Street and 
Hancock, they paused in the chill shadow of the 
gloomy reservoir, and realized how a homeless 
creature feels. ‘I'o amuse themselves, they made 
their conversation grotesque, imagined them- 
selves street Arabs, strolling gypsies, babes in 
the wood. The minutes glided slowly by, the 
very stars over their heads relieved each other 
on the watch, and sent new constellations out to 
look coldly down on them. They turned their 
steps again into another street, very narrow and 
long, so long that its perspective seemed to end 
like a needle’s point. 

‘*Why, I don’t believe I ever was on this 
street before in my life,” said Bel, wonderingly. 
“What is it?” 

Mr. Arnold hunted up the name on a corner— 
Myrtle Street. There was a secluded, respecta- 
ble air about it that pleased them, and not anoth- 
er wanderer but themselves abroad in it. 

‘Isn't the sky clouding over?” asked Bel, 
presently. ‘‘ Suppose it should rain! Let us 
find the most protecting doorway there is, to 
have for an umbrella.” 

Some broad steps were soon decided on, with 
a covered entrance; and here Bel sat down. 

‘*Rain or no rain, I'm tired out,” she con- 
fessed, ‘‘and not another step do I take till 
morning. Mr. Arnold, I’m desperately hungry ; 
aren’t you ?” 

‘A little,” he acknowledged, laughingly. ‘‘ If 
we had known we would have brought a lunch- 
basket.” 

Then Bel bethought herself of her package of 

caramels, and drawing them forth from her pock- 
et, divided them fairly; and there these two un- 
fortunates sat and merrily ate them up, on a 
stranger’s dvoor-step, in an unknown street of a 
labyrinthine city, at half past four in the morn- 
ing. 
After this there was a lull in the conversation, 
and when Mr. Arnold made his next remark he 
received no answer. Bel was sound asleep, 
within the shadow of the doorway, leaning 
against a pillar. He glanced at her a moment, 
and then, resting his head on his hands, he be- 
gan to wonder if this George Arnold and the 
one of twenty-four hours before were the same 
person; life had blossomed out into something 
so new and strange since then. 

He watched and waited there, alone with his 
thoughts, while the slow moments dragged along, 
watched and waited, until at last the gray light 
of dawn crept up the east. And now he heard 
the far-off street cars’ subdued sound, the milk- 
men’s wagons began to rattle, and two or three 
early boys, with unwashed faces, came whistling 
by. The sky grew momently brighter; it was 
time to awaken Bel. 

‘Dear me!” she exclaimed, starting up as 
vivaciously as if she had never been sleepy at all. 
“* Day has come, hasn’t it! How thankful I am! 
And now let us go to Crescent Court at once.” 

They made their way cautiously and safely, 
taking the right streets and the right turns this 
time, and in fifteen minutes found themselves 
once more in the court, which was waking up. 
Windows and doors were beginning to open, and 
a few house-maids with unkempt hair were al- 
ready out sweeping the pavements. Of one of 
these Mr. Arnold made inquiries. 

‘* And sure you've come to the right place,” 
she said; ‘‘this is the house himself lives in. 
Is this the young lady Miss Melicent ud be ex- 
pectin’ ?” 

‘*But the name of Darrow is on this door,” 
said Mr. Arnold, hesitating. 

‘*Indeed and it is; but they'll change the 
platter to-day.” 

‘*Oh, do let me go to Melicent this minute,” 
said Bel, eagerly. ‘‘ Which is herroom? ‘Third 
story, front? Then I'll run right up. Mr. Ar- 
nold, you have been a friend in need; I never 
can forget your kindness. Docallsoon. Good- 
morning.” 

And away she flew up the stairs, leaving poor 
Mr. Arnold te make his lonely way to his board- 
ing-house, where it is to be hoped he got a good 
hot breakfast and a chance to rest. 

But Bel burst in upon Melicent, who lay dream- 
ing among her pillows, and awoke her to such a 
hugging and kissing as only girl friends can in- 
dulge in. 

“* Such a time as I have had finding you!” she 
exclaimed, laughing and crying in one breath. 

‘* Why, when did you come?” asked Melicent, 
in amazement. ‘‘ Father and I went down to 
the dépot to meet you last night, and watched 
every one that got off the train. I was so disap- 
pointed when you didn’t come! We got home 
by ten o’clock, and I went straight to bed. Have 
you just come in an early morning train? You 
must have been traveling half the night.” 

**T have been traveling a/l night!” said Bel, 





with a tragic air; and sitting down on the bed- 
side, she told the story of all her adventures 
through, to which Melicent listened with alter- 
nate shouts of laughter and bursts of sympathy. 

“‘T never heard any thing like it in all my 
life; never, never!” she exclaimed. ‘* What 
will poor dear Aunt Moxon say? Her favorite 
George Arnold too. I’ve not seen him yet; is 


he nice ?” 
““Nice! He’s perfectly splendid!” said Bel, 
enthusiastically. 


** Aha!” cried Melicent, with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘sets the wind in that 
quarter ?” 


Well, my story is done. I only undertook to 
tell how Bel got lost in Boston, you know. 
That was—let me see—three, four years ago, 
and she is Mrs. George Arnold now. Her hus- 
band is talking of buying a house, but they can 
hardly decide whether to purchase on Myrtle 
Street or out at Mount Pleasant. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EST POINT is one of the most attractive 

of our summer resorts. It is not merely 
because its surroundings are delightful, situated 
as it is in the midst of picturesque mountain 
scenery, with one of the most charming rivers 
in the world flowing through the hills; but here 
are located the young cadets in whom are cen- 
tred the proud and anxious thoughts of many 
parents, sisters, and friends. The discipline to 
which the cadet is subjected in the Military 
Academy is exact and rigid; but during the 
summer-time, when the annual June examina- 
tion is ended and edinp life has commenced, 
more recreation is allowed than at other sea- 
sons. The hotels are crowded with visitors, 
and the cadets see and enjoy much of the out- 
side social life. They are released from severe 
duty during the latter part of the day and even- 
ing, and, indulge in visits, walks, excursions, 
and the ever-exciting “hops.” Hence it is that 
summer visitors from all parts of the country 
flock to West Point. 

No candidate for cadetship is received under 
seventeen or over twenty-one years of age, ex- 
cept in a few extraordinary cases, where they are 
eligible up to the age of twenty-four. The aca- 
demic course consists of four years, which are 
devoted to the thorough study of important 
branches. During all this time the cadet is ex- 
pected to be obedient to the minutest require- 
ment of the Code of Regulations.. Demerit 
marks are given for what might seem trifling 
causes; but the rules for the promotion of or- 
der and personal cleanliness and neatness are 
very strict, and it is by them that habits are form- 
ed which are exceedingly useful through life. 
If the collar is not neatly put on, the shoes 
not properly blacked, the hair too long, or the 
bedroom not in the required order, the de- 
linquent receives a demerit mark. How fortu- 
nate it would be if some, not cadets, could be 
forced into habits of neatness by demerit marks 
of some kind! A military school was first es- 
tablished at West Point in the year1794, although 
for some years previously the matter had been 
under consideration. It was not, however, un- 
til 1802 that arrangements were made for estab- 
lishing a proper military academy upon a firm 
foundation, and for years afterward it maintain- 
ed only a feeble existence. About 1812 the im- 
portance of the matter began to be generally 
recognized, and Congress passed an act author- 
izing the establishment of the academy at West 
Point upon its present broad foundation. 





Long Branch is now called the Summer Capi- 
tal. It has seventeen hotels, and is lighted by 
pas. Some of the hotels charge only eight dol- 
ars a day for board! 





Buffalo has one smart woman. She has this 
year raised $2500 worth of strawberries from 
two acres of ground. He who has done better 
might appropriately mention the fact to the 
public. 





Are laws inoperative at the sea-side and at 
fashionable watering-places? Otherwise, how 
is it that it seems to be no offense against the 
law to keep a gambling-house at some of our 
most frequented summer resorts ? 





A score or more of publishers—American and 
English—have sent letters to Dr. Livingstone, 
offering to issue the record of his last explora- 
tions. The doctor may make his fortune yet. 





If the ordinary murderer is worthy of death, 
what penalty can be severe enough for a wretch 
who builds a barricade in front of an express 
train containing a thousand passengers? Yet 
this crime was committed in Illinois not long 
ago. Had it not been for the instantaneous ac- 
tion of the air brakes, one of the most awful of 
railroad disasters would have followed. Such 
— murderers should be properly cared 
or. 





The new building of the Brooklyn Orphan 
Asylum now contains about 170 children. The 
asylum building cost $210,000, exclusive of the 
lot. Water is carried to every floor, as is also 
gas. Steam is used for heating it in winter. It 
is one of the handsomest institutions of the kind 
in the country, and the whole arrangements are 
most comfortable and convenient. 





In detailing his observations while watching 
the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, Professor Pal- 
mieri said: ‘I have analyzed the smoke which 
rises above the lava, and have been well roasted, 
but I discovered that it is soluble in salt-water.”’ 
From this he inferred that at the depths of the 
volcano there was a communication between the 
sea and the fire during the terrible convulsions. 





A resident medical officer is required for the 
Birmingham and Midland Hospital, England. It 
has been decided that lady physicians may offer 
themselves as candidates. This is the first ap- 

intment of the kind that has been opened to 

ies in that country. 





An innocent traveler who has just ‘‘done’’ 
Paris‘ for the first time says the Parisians are 
the most sensitive people in the world, In 








proof whereof he says he gave a waiter six- 


pence, saying, ‘‘There’s something to have a 


glass with, old fellow.”” Upon which the wait- 
er turned up his eyes, exclaiming, ‘To drink— 
never !”’ and placing his hand on his heart, burst 
into tears, and with broken accents faltered, 
“No, Sir; it shall be for my poor mother!” 





Ill-fated Persia continues in unabated distress, 
resulting from the long-continued famine. Ap- 
peals for help have been made to the benevolent 
in this country. 





The almond-tree seems to flourish in prolific 
California, if the story of one cultivator is true. 
He asserts that he has seven thousand aimond- 
trees under cultivation now, and will transplant 
thirty thousand more this year! He estimates 
from forty to sixty pounds of soft-shelled al- 
monds to each tree, from which a good income 
can be derived. The story is a big one; but then 
California is a big State. 





The explorations of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey will this year embrace a part of our 
‘‘ National Park,’ which has been reserved by 
Congress as a public pleasure-ground—a park of 
three thousand square miles, containing some of 
the finest scenery in the world. 





It was so hot in New Hampshire not long ago 
that the lioness and baby lion belonging to a 
traveling menagerie died from excessive heat. 
The polar bear seemed utterly prostrated, but 
he managed to survive. 





There was one pretty tableau on the stage of 
the Boston Jubilee. Madame Leutner had sung 
an aria from ‘ Martha’ to the accompaniment 
of the Prussian band. It was enthusiastically 
encored, and she good-naturedly gave the ‘‘Star- 
spangled Banner”’ in very good English. Imme- 
diately a large basket of flowers was seen at her 
feet, and a ring of jubilant applause filled the 
house. Herr Saro was leaving the stage, but 
Madame Leutner caught his hand and graceful- 
ly drew him back to share the honors with her. 
The whole thing was beautifully done. 





A visitor to some of the wretched dens in the 
Fourth Ward of this city recently entered into 
conversation with a little girl about seven years 
old whom he found eagerly searching a garbage- 
barrel for morsels of refuse food which even the 
homeless dogs had left for something more taste- 
ful, and was told that she had had nothing to eat 
for two days beyond what she had thus found. 
““My mother is over at the Island, and my fa- 
ther has been drinking with another woman 
down in that basement,” she said. 

“But have you no home ?”” 

“No, Sir. Father did not pay up the lodging- 
money on Saturday night, so 1 was turned out 
in the street.” 

‘“* Where did you sleep then ?”’ 

“Behind that corner soda-water fountain at 
the foot of the street, till about four o'clock, 
when the ‘ boss’ came and pulled me out.” 

Such is the life of some of the poor children 
of our city. 





“Cottage”? trunks is the appropriate term 
now applied to the huge affairs which convey a 
lady’s wardrobe to and from the fashionable 
watering-placesof our country. A few days ago 
twenty of these mammoth vehicles were count- 
ed in transitu, all directed to a New York lady 
who is spending the season at Newport. No 
wonder summer recreation is fatiguing ! 





The Sacramento Union states that San Fran- 
cisco received last year from Los Angeles or- 
chards 1,739,000 oranges. This year the receipts 
were 4,000,000 up to the 26th of June, and the 
supply pretty well exhausted. Besides these 
there were 5,000,000 received from South Sca 
Islands and coast ports south of the Gulf of 
California. 





The “City Fathers” of Newport have appro- 
priated $3000 toward watering the principal 
streets and avenues. 


The hotels at Long Branch are all supplied 
with fire-extinguishers. How about the hotels 
at Saratoga? 





In New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Cin- 
cinnati the reading-rooms of the principal pub- 
lic libraries are now open on Sunday. There is 
still a great diversity of opinion among good 
people in regard to the expediency of thus open- 
ing the reading-rooms. It is a matter which 
should be viewed from all sides, in the light of 
existing facts, and with unprejudiced minds. 
The recent report of Mr. William F. Poole, li- 
brarian, to the trustees of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, contains the following statement: 


“Tt is a noticeable fact that many of that class of 
oung men who have strolled about the streets on 
er By and spent the day in a less profitable manner, 
are habitually frequenting the rooms and spending a 
portion of the day in reading. The deportment of 
readers on Sunday has been unexceptionable, and the 
rooms have been as still and orderly as on secular days. 
hile some readers have called for religious books, 
the other classes of reading sought for have, in the 
main, been instructive and profitable. An experiment 
which was commenced here some sixteen months ago 
with forebodings in the minds of some excellent peo- 
ple has, by common consent, been acknowledged a 
success, and has been instrumental in forming public 
opinion on the subject.” 





The child violinist who performed at the Bos- 
ton Jubilee was a five-year-old boy from Brook- 
lyn, named Josie Lambert. His performances 
were very creditable, though his appearance in 
the Jubilee programme was criticised. 





“ Alfalfa,’ or Chili clover, has been introduced 
into California. It is remarkable for its Juxuri- 
ant o> and extraordinary ability to with- 
stand drought. 


All do not know that lemons sprinkled with 
loaf-sugar almost completely allay feverish 
thirst. They are invaluable in the sick-room. 
Invalids affected with feverishness can safely 
consume two or three Jemons a day. A lemon 
or two thus taken at ‘‘ tea-time”’ is recommend- 
ed as an entire substitute for the ordinary sup- 
per of summer, and will often induce a comfort- 
able sleep through the night, and give a good 
appetite for breakfast, 
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Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 1.—Double skirt of blue and white 
striped foulard, the over-skirt being trimmed 
with a gathered flounce of the material sur- 
mounted by folds, and the under-skirt plain. 
Blue silk jacket, trimmed with white lace, with 
two long tabs, separated in the back, and 
caught together at the bottom with a white 
lace bow. White chip hat, trimmed with pink 
roses and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—White piqué dress, with double 
skirt and basque, trimmed with kilt pleating 
and folds of the material, and needle-work 
edging. White straw bonnet, with bleu ancien 
strings, feather, and aigrette. 

Fig. 3.—Lavender poplin skirt and polonaise, 
trimmed with pleating and folds of the mate- 
rial. ‘The polonaise has wide revers in front, 
disclosing an embroidered chemisette. Lav- 
ender crape bonnet, with pale 
pink flowers and lavender tulle 








blood like a fine magnetic hand. 


complexion. 


‘known. 


than to rake the dead leaves from the grass, 
sweep the steps, or do something to stir her lag- 
gard blood. If it is cold, let her plant herself 
at the sunniest window, sew, run her machine, 
lounge, and eat there, till she is no more afraid 
of sunshine than she is of any other blood rela- 
tion. Our women want to copy French sense, 
and sit in the balconies and parks to do their 
work. When they lose the detestable vice of 
self-consciousness that saps American well-doing 











strings. 

Fig. 4.—Ecru batiste dress, 
trimmed with pleated flounces 
and folds, Black silk jacket with 
revers, open in front, and fastened 
with a large écru bow. Black 
and white Neapolitan hat, with 
écru ribbons, black velvet bands, 
and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.— Pearl gray pongee 
skirt, trimmed en tablier with 
kilt pleatings and embroidered 
folds, which extend around the 
bottom. Vest-polonaise of the 
same material, trimmed with kilt 
pleating surmounted-by bias folds. 
The skirt of the polonaise opens 
wide in front, and is draped far 
back, so as to show the tablier. 

Fig. 6.—Black grenadine dress 
with basque, trimmed with a wide 
flounce of the material headed 
with a double ruche of broad 
black lace, divided by a green 
silk band, and loops of green rib- 
bon. ‘he basque is edged with 
wide black silk fringe. Green rib- 
bon and wild flowers in the hair. 

Fig. 7.—Vert-de-gris silk dress 
with double skirt and basque- 
waist. The under-skirt is trim- 
med with a wide kilt pleating, 
edged on each side with a fold 
and pleated frill, set on a quar- 
ter of a yard from the bottom. 
The over-skirt is edged with a 
gathered flounce, and draped with 
bows of a darker shade than the 
dress, Crape hat of the same 
shade as the dress, trimmed with 
ribbon and feathers of a darker 
shade, and white lace veil. 





THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. IX. 


S there such a being existing as 
a hopelessly homely woman ? 
In the light of modern appliances 
study the faces and figures on a 
journey from the sea-board to 
the interior of the States, and con- 
fess that the number of repellant 
and fatally ugly women is few. 
On the railway I often amuse my- 
self, in default of better things, 
by considering how the unlimited 
command of cosmetics and hy- 
gienic routine, besides correct 
taste in dress, would transform 
the common-looking women one 
sees into charming and even 
striking personages. In most of 
these cases all that is wanting is 
strength of expression and a clear 
complexion, two things with 
which no woman can be abso- 
lutely unattractive. The one is 
the sign of mental, the other of 
physical health, and no wonder 
nature makes them winning. ‘To 
show what I mean, let us dissect 
some common faults and mention 
their antidotes. Nothing is more 
delightful than pulling our neigh- 
bors to pieces, especially when, 
as now, a just motive can be 
urged for it. 

Christiana is over thirty—no 
reason in the least why she should 
not be as admired as a three days’ 
rose, for the most beautiful wom- 
an I ever was infatuated with was 
over sixty. Yet nobody thinks 
of Christiana’s looks, for the sim- 
ple reason that she has given them up herself— 
thinks her unrefined skin can not be improved, 
nor the stiff, high carriage of her shoulders be 
dropped. ‘The depth of her eyes and her real- 
ly good color suffer in eompany of these de- | 
fects. To judge how the remedies must be ap- 
plied we must scrutinize her entire mode of liv- 
ing. Sunrise, in January or June, and she is | 
not up! This will never serve our candidate | 
for beauty. ‘The first rays of the sun, the puri- 
ty of early air, have as admirable an effect on | 
the complexion as the noon rays on the webs of 
linen in the bleaching ground. By all means, 
if you must rob daylight for sleep, take the 
hours from ten to three, but see the fires in 
the east from out-of-doors, even if your head 
touched the pillow only two hours before. I 
don’t believe in any special morality in getting 
up early, but mention it for its local effects 
on nerves and circulation of the blood. There 
is a tonic in the dew-cool air, a lingering of 


FOR 


night’s romance that stirs while it soothes the 
But getting up 
and staying in the house won’t improve one’s | 
How much of her rose-and-lily 
face the English peasant woman owes ‘to her 
walk to the reaping-field at daybreak is well | 
From the first soft days of February 
and March there is nothing to hinder Christiana 
from reading her prayer-book or morning paper 
on the porch in sunlight, if she chooses, rather 














thing more than mere warming through, and 
a great deal less than crisping. Now let at 
least a quarter of a pound of this browned and 
fragrant sacrifice be cut for this young woman— 
better if she eats half a pound—to be converted 
into Christian good humor and energetic work 
in the course of the day. One, two, three, four 
slices of fried potato withered in fat! And this 
is what some people call nourishment! ‘I'wo 
baked potatoes of unimpeachable quality—poor 
potatoes are poison—and let each be the size of 
her small fist. Where are the tomatoes, the 
celery, the artichokes, salads, and sauces? She 
has tomatoes, three bits in a tiny saucerette, as 
if it held some East Indian condiment. ‘There 
ought to be a saucer piled with them, or some 
savory vegetable delicately cooked ; for breakfast 
ought to be next to the heartiest meal of the day. 
‘Take away that thin slip of toast; it makes one 
turn invalid to see it. What do you call this 











found in it recommend it to any breakfast fancier 
There is no use aiming at fine-grained complex. 
ions without the constant use of coarse bread pa 
every meal. A slice of Graham bread at break. 
fast will not counteract the evil tendencies of in- 
correct diet the rest of the day. When you get 
your coarse bread, two or three large slices wil] 
not be.too much at a meal. Such ought to be 
the breakfast of a young lady who wishes to have 
roundness of contour, unfailing spirits, and self. 
command, ready strength for walking, working, 
or study. Brain-work takes food as much as 
bodily labor. Between Mrs. O'Flaherty in the 
laundry and the faithful editor of a newspaper. 
it is probable that the former has by far the easi- 
est time of it, and uses less Strength. It is by 
such hearty feeding that the women worth any 
thing are built and sustained. It is so that sing- 
ers and dancers eat, and lady lecturers and au- 
thors — Grisi' and Jenny Lind, Mrs. Kemble 
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in all ways, they will be able to live at their case- 
ments, sewing, singing, reading, as thoughtless 
and unnoticed as the white doves soaring above 
them where the sunshine is widest. It is matter 
of custom merely. 

But Christiana’s breakfast is ready by this 
time, and we will see what she eats. Coffee: 
well, housekeepers buy the ready ground coffee 
now, and it is mixed trash, wanting the hearti- 
ness of a good pure cup, but no great harm at 
worst. Meat: do you call that bit the width of 
two fingers, crisped, greased at one end, raw 
and bleeding at the other, fit sustenance for a 
woman who is to grow, work, walk, dance, and 
sing to-day? She is made to live on neither 
leather nor raw meat. Just cook a slice of thick 
beefsteak as quickly as possible till the color is 
changed all the way through without drying 
any of the juice. The albumen of the blood 
must be coagulated before meat is fit for hu- 
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gray, broad-celled, pallid stuff? Bread, good 
yeast bread? If there is any thing intolerable 
as food it is what the makers of it commonly 
call good home-made bread. It is mealy, or 
bitter, or gray and coarse-grained, sad-look- 
ing, with white crust, looking as if-the own- 
ers were too poor to afford fire enough to 
bake it thoroughly. Give me poor bread, and 
I can eat it in a spirit of forbearance; but 
this domestic hypocrisy of good bread libels 
the wheat that made it, and arraigns the taste 
of those who pass it for such. But were it ever 
so good, there is something better yet, the crisp, 
unbolted cake that lingers with nutty richness 
on the palate, once eating which will wean one 
from the impoverished gentility of white bread 
forever. It is not urged on the score of be- 
ing wholesome merely. The cry of “ health- 
ful food” invariably suggests something which 
doesn’t taste good, the phrase has been so abused. 





man stomachs, and proper cooking means some- 





But the strength and richness and coloring to be 


and Ristori. Mrs. Edwards, the novelist, and 
with her nearly every writer of note at this day, 
are well-nourished women, whose appetites 
would embarrass the candy-loving sylphs whose 
usefulness amounts to nothing more than that of | 
cheap porcelain. Women exercise little, and, 
of course, eat little; so in the end they can do 
nothing, because they are not sufficiently fed. 
There is no grossness in eating largely if one 
works well enough .to consume the strength af- 
forded. The best engines are best fed. The 
grossness lies in eating and being idle. A wom- 
an who limits her exertions to a walk round the 
squares daily may confine herself to a slice of 
toast and strip of meat. She will grow thin and 
watery-looking, nervous and ‘‘high-strung,” to 
pay for it, too. If you would know what charm 
there is in womanhood, go among the girls 
brought up in villages along the coast. ‘The 
well-poised shoulders that have a will of their 
own, the round arms and necks, the profusion 
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Women wear corsets, and can not exist without 
them, when the demand for aid to the relaxed 
muscles of the hips and back is far more imper- 
ative. ‘The means are very simple: a bandage 
of linen toweling, soft and cool, buckled, tied, 
or pinned, only as tight as will be comfortable, 
and so arranged as to relieve every muscle that 
‘This is worth all the manufactured 
appliances in the market, and its prompt use 
averts a hundred distressing consequences. At 
the first approach of debility these girdles should 
be worn, as they have been from ancient times 
among Greek and Jewish women. It is not 
sure that their office of prevention is not more 
essential than that of cure. Corsets are an 
abomination, for they interfere with flexibility, 
and so with that constant exercise of the trunk 





muscles which alone can keep them in tone— 
from degeneration and atrophy. As | 
to the muscles of back and abdomen affected by 





such play to so many muscles at once. A wom- | manager of a theatre to put out his chandeliers 


an ought to be as lithe from head to heel as a 
willow wand, not for the sake of beauty only, 
but for the varied duties and functions she must 
perform. How dextrously Nature inserts the 
reward of beauty before the self-denials needed 
to gain health! A thoroughly healthy woman 
never is unbeautiful. She is full of life, and 
this vivacity shines in her face and manner, while 
her magnetism attracts every creature that comes 
within the sphere of its influence. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own Corresronvent. | 
HOSE who have the converient habit of 


judging from the surface of things, rather 
dian take the trouble of going to the bottom of 


them, are saddened or shocked, according to 





in order to save expense, and at the same time 
lessen his receipts. 

The Parisian toilettes are indescribable and 
inimitable ; indeed, they defy imitation by the 
number and variety of combinations of colors 
and forms. It can hardly be imagined. how 
many metamorphoses a single garment may be 
made capable of—for instance, the polonaise. 
It is said that every body wears polonaises, and 
that nothing else is worn. This is true; but 
any one who should thence conclude that there 
was uniformity in dress would be strangely mis- 
taken. One polonaise differs from another as 
completely as if they were two distinct kinds of 
garments; the trimming, the arrangement of 
the pleats, the shape of the breadths—every 
thing changes with each fabric and each dress. 

Though wearing summer dresses, we are al- 
ready preparing those for autumn, and the great- 
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the girdle, a degree of support just sufficien .o 
encourage them to their work, and prevent their 
giving it up in fatigue and despair, will do good, 
for it will exercise, and so strengthen them. A 
bandage tighter than needed for this will do 
harm, not only by keeping the muscles idle, 
and so weakening them, but by compressing the 
abdominal viscera, and thus producing numer- 
ous evils, 

It would be an artistic feat to take Christiana 
through a course of baths, sun-sittings, open air 
walks, and diet, to show her to herself. The 
oleander glow on firm cheeks, the eye of light, 
the tread of Diana, the buoyancy of body that 
fosters buoyancy of mind and spirits, would please 
her with herself. There is a game children play 
called ‘‘ wring the towel,” in which two clasp 
hands and whirl their arms over their heads 
without loosing hold, that every woman ought 
to practice to keep her muscles flexible. Hardly 
any exercise could be devised which would give 





their disposition, at tne prodigious activity that 
prevails in the manufacture of luxuries. Never 
did France fabricate more beautiful stuffs ; never 
did she invent such ingenious and attractive ar- 
ticles ; never were the races so thronged to over- 
flowing ; and never were the dresses so rich and 
novel as now. And therefore many exclaim, 
‘* What an incorrigible nation! Not even the 
frightful calamities of the country can persuade 
it to renounce its extravagance and luxury.” 
Alas! if France should renounce luxury, she 
would be ruined. Worse than that, she could 
not even keep her engagements. ‘Those who 
preach self-denial and simplicity too easily forget 
that the late war, so injudiciously undertaken 
by the last Napoleon, cost ten milliards of francs, 
if not more, and that the manufacture of arti- 
cles of taste, which is our specialty, can alone 
enable us to pay off our debts and provide for 
the future. To preach economy, therefore, is 
about as far-sighted as it would be to advise the 
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of shades which they introduce into the trim- 
mings of dresses. ‘The dresses of the present 
time seem, indeed, to be the work of great col- 
orists rather than of mantua-makers; and if 
Eugene Delacroix were alive, one would sus- 
pect him of having been called in consultation 
over the marvels that emanate from the shops 
of Paris. 

I will describe another dress destined for the 
same chateau, though I really fear that my 
readers will scarce credit the description, so im- 
probable does it appear. Skirt of ancien violet 
—that is, pale, faded-looking, and almost pink 
—with a wide flounce, set on with a heading, 
edged on each side with a maize piping. Over- 
skirt of extremely pale gray challie, trimmed 
with point d’Alengon lace of a rusty white. 
Casaque waist with basques of ancien blue faye, 
trimmed with the same point d’Alengon lace. 


| From the description this would appear abso- 


lutely extravagant; on the con- 
trary, the effect is singularly rich 
and soft. It is important to say 
that the ancien tints are never 
pure colors, but are compounded 
of several shades; for instance, 
the ancien violet has a reddish 
tinge, and the ancien blue is a 
sort of pale bluish-gray. The 
combination which I have de- 
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scribed is audacious, but success 
justifies every thing, and the dress 
is entirely original. I forgot to 
say that the lace trimming of the 
over-skirt and waist was sur- 
mounted by a maize piping like 
that on the over-skirt, and which 
served to harmonize this com- 
posite toilette. 

Dresses of a mixture of blue 
and lavender are also in prepara- 
tion. ‘The last color is reserved 
for the trimmings and lining of 
the polonaise, which is draped so 
as to show the lining negligent- 
ly. The tendency of the present 
fashion, we should remark, by- 
the-way, is to throw all trim- 
mings backward. On meeting 
a lady, you think her simply 
dressed; she turns around, and, 
presto! there isa change of scene, 
and you stand amazed before the 
profusion of bows of ribbon, 
clouds of lace, and cascades of 
notched and fringed trimmings 
which cover the back of the dress 
from the middle of the waist 
downward. 

The following dress, which is 
being made for the fall, will give 
an idea of this style: Skirt of 
lilac faye, embroidered with clus- 
ters of white lilacs and green 
leaves. Polonaise of white faye, 
richly embroidered with clusters 
of lilac lilacs, and trimmed with 
lilac and green ruches and lilac 
lace. 

The colors preferred for au- 
tumn will be green bronze and 
brown bronze. For embroidery 
silk, rather coarse round cord or 
flat checked soutache will be 
used. On dark colors the em- 
broidery will be black. The wrap- 
ping most in vogue will be the 
dolman, not uniform, but varied 
in form; the peplum dolman, 
with points on the sides, the flat 
dolman, and the dolman with 
pleats in the middle of the back, 
all of green bronze, brown bronze, 
or very dark olive. The sleeves 
of the dolman are extremely 
large, and generally cut in points 
like Chinese sleeves. Velvet 
mantelets are also in preparation. 
Fancy the little old-fashioned 
mantelet, rounded behind, and 
with short square ends in front; 
this mantelet is slashed from the 
bottom to the middle of the back, 
and trimmed with very wide black 
lace, closely gathered. A spiral 











coil of black lace extends from 








the neck to the opening in the 





est activity is visible in this direction. I will 
describe one of the most beautiful of these 
dresses, which is to be sent next month to a 
chateau where a large and fashionable company 
will be assembled from August to November. 
Skirt of olive green faye, trimmed with a wide 
flounce cut on each edge in moderately deep 
scallops. This flounce is lined with pink, edged 
with a pink ribbon, and pleated ; in the middle 
of each pleat is set a cluster of flowers, em- 
broidered in several shades of pink and olive, 
the latter being lighter than the material of the 
skirt. Polonaise of the same faye, lined with 
pink, with pink revers extending from the throat 
to the bottom. ‘These revers are embroidered 
in several shades of pink alone. Similar revers 
are on the sleeves. ‘The revers are edged all 
around with an olive ruche, underneath which 
is a pink ruche, the latter resting on the olive 
polonaise. Both ruches are fringed on the edges. 
Fringed ruches are beautiful through the variety 





back, widening gradually to the 
bottom. Undereach curve of the 
lace is set a bow of black faye 
with very short ends. <A similar 
larger bow, with long ends, set 
in a belt underneath, comes just 
at the top of the opening in the 
back of the mantelet. 

Belt buckles are again in fash- 
ion. They are large, oval, and 
curved, somewhat resembling 
harness buckles. ‘They are worn with chate- 
laines, and are gold, enameled, silver, or silver 
gilt, and are not only fastened in front, but also 
at the side, in the middle of a bow. These 
buckles are very large, and on a slender person 
occupy a large part-of the front of the waist. 

Bonnets are more and more casques, toques, 
and Marie Antoinette coiffures, and less and 
less bonnets. ‘This one is composed of a wil- 
derness of puffs, ruches, bows, flowers, and 
feathers, in which it is impossible to discover 
any shape whatever; that towers high above 
the forehead ; and the other covers neither the 
head nor the ears. Whether the weather is 
freezing or scorching matters little, the shape 
of the bonnets undergoes no change on that 
account. A few daring spirits took it into their 
heads lately at the races to discard the bonnet 
entirely in favor of the mantilla of black or 
colored lace trimmed with flowers, but their 
example found few followers. Little crinoline 
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is worn, or rather it is very small, for every lady 
has her miniature crinoline—nothing in front, 
little on the bottom, and a great deal in the 
back: such is the description of crinoline in 
the year 1872. This result is obtained by sus- 
soalling the bottom of a very narrow crinoline to 
a number of broad bands fastened to a belt. To 
this arrangement is fitted a voluminous tournure. 
No change is foreseen in this fashion, not even 
for the winter. : 

A garment on which the Parisian modistes 
count much for the coming season is the cloth 
redingote—the genuine redingote, long, flat, and 
with no trimming but a passementerie cable cord. 
‘hey are cut in one piece like the princesse 
dresses of a few years ago, and three small 
capes are added, calling to mind the carrick. 
‘Two buttons in the back mark the limits of the 
waist. The redingote is buttoned in front to the 
waist, and is left half open from there to the bot- 
tom. This garment will be generally of maroon 
or siate gray cloth. _ 

One of the prettiest fall wrappings is of bronze 
brown cloth. ‘The fronts simulate sleeves, and 
each half of the back is finished with a very long 
tab cut in a point and trimmed with fringe. 
These tabs are knotted together in a simple bow 
without ends, and take the place of a basque. 

I have just seen in preparation a cloak—a real 
cloak, large, full, and enveloping the wearer, 
yet tight-fitting in the back—which is trimmed 
quite elaborately with passementerie. The cloak 
is adjusted at the waist by a belt which ex- 
tends from the back, and is flowing from the 
waist downward in front. It is made of iron 
gray cloth, trimmed with woolen passementerie 
of the same shade. 

In view of the prevailing fashion of polonaises, 
a kind of black lace, sold by the yard, and call- 
ed Laize lace, has been manufactured, from 
which these garments arecut. ‘This lace, which 
is a yard and a quarter wide, is very costly, but 
makes superb polonaises, which will be worn 
over high or low silk dresses to dinners, recep- 
tions, etc., in the fall and winter. They are 
often worn over black silk dresses, and are 
draped with pink, blue, or violet scarfs. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 





RELICS. 
Suot the door closely, let no passer-by 
Our task o’erlook; ’tis only you and I 


Who care with rev’rent hands to lay aside 
These simple relics of the child that died. 


Within this casket lay them one by one, 

Nor let us weeping linger when ’tis done ; 
Such tears might breed repining: ’tis not ours 
To grudge the Lord the gath’ring of His flowers. 


They are all here: the toys that she loved best ; 
The little pillow that her soft cheek pressed ; 
Her pictured books, defaced with frequent touch 
Of tiny hands that prized them overmuch ; 


A tattered leaf, with verses of a hymn— 
Nay, do thou fold it, for my sight grows dim. 
It seems but now she spelled it at my knee, 
‘* Nearer to God,” and asked how that could be. 


I see again the look that sought the skies, 
The earnest wonder in the pure blue eyes, 
As the rapt ear my meaning faintly caught, 
Though scarcely comprehending all I taught. 


She hath these mysteries solved in soaring there ; 
And we, too, have drawn nearer than we were, 
Strengthened by faith that heeds nor let nor stay, 
Since those child-footsteps trod the narrow way. 





(Continued from No. 29, page 484.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Acton or “Tur Lovets or Arpen,” “Lapy Aun- 
uEY’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. WALGRAVE IS TRANSLATED. 


Att through the long dead hours of the night, 
and after the cheerless winter morning had crept 
in through the close-drawn Venetians, Hubert 
Walgrave sat alone in the dainty little drawing- 
room, littered with the things he had bought for 
Grace Redmayne, gay with hot-house flowers that 
languished in the close atmosphere, fairy roses 
and waxen camellias, which her hands were to 
have tended. 

She lay up stairs, in the pretty white-draperied 
bed-chamber that was to have been her own—lay 
with her hands folded on her breast, more lovely 
than he could have supposed it possible for death 
to be. The two servant-maids, and a weird old 
woman who came he knew not whence, had sum- 
moned him to see her, when their dismal office 
had been done; and he had stood alone by the 
white bed, looking down at her, tearless—with a 
countenance that seemed more rigid than her 
own. 

He staid there for a long time—knelt down 
and tried to fashion a prayer, but could not; he 
had not command enough over himself to shape 
thoughts or words into any given form. ‘There 
was a confusion in his mind which in all his 
life had never before oppressed him. Once he 
bent over the cold hands, and covered them with 
passionate kisses. ; 

“** My angel, my dove, come back to me!” he 
cried, ‘* I will not believe that you are dead.” 

But that awful coldness, that utter stillness, 
gave him an agony that was more than he could 
endure. He turned away, and went back to the 
room below, where he sat alone till morning, with 
scarcely a change of posture, thinking of what he 
had done. 





To say that if he could have brought her back 
to life he would have married her—would have 
flung every hope of worldly advancement, every 
consideration for the prejudices of mankind, to 
the winds—is to say very little. Looking back 
now at his conduct in the light of this calamity, 
he wondered how he could ever have counted the 
cost of any sacrifice that he might be called on to 
make for Grace Redmayne. 

**T loved her with all my heart and soul,” he 
said to himself, ‘as I never loved before, as I 
never can hope to love again. What more had 
I to consider? The loss of a fortune—a wife’s 
fortune? What! am I such a sordid wretch as 
to hold that worth the cost of a wrong done to 
her? But, O God, how could I think that I 
should kill her? I meant to be so true and loyal 
to her. I meant to make her life so bright.” 

He looked round at the scattered silken stuffs, 
lying in a heap on the floor as he had kicked 
them aside when Grace fell—the flowers and 
glove-boxes, and fans and scent-bottles; looked 
at them with a bitter laugh. 

‘*T have been taught that women only care for 
these things,” he said to himself; ‘‘and yet a 
few heartless words of mine killed her.” 

He thought of all his plans, which had seemed 
to him so reasonable, so generous even, in regard 
to Grace: this dainty suburban home, an orderly 
little establishment; no stint of any thing that 
makes life pleasant; a carriage, perhaps, for his 
darling. His professional income was increasing 
daily ; he saw himself on the high-road to distinc- 
tion, and could afford to regulate his life upon a 
liberal scale. 

And for his marriage with Augusta Vallory ? 
That was not to be given up—only deferred for 
an indefinite period; and when it did take place 
it would be like some royal marriages on record, 
a ceremonial political alliance, which would leave 
his heart free for Grace. 

But she was gone, and he felt himself some- 
thing worse than a murderer. 


There was an inquest next day, an unspeak- 
able horror to Hubert Walgrave; but he had 
grown strangely calm by this time, and regulated 
his conduct with extreme prudence. 

He had taken the house and engaged the serv- 
ants under the name of Walsh. Before the cor- 
oner he stated that the young lady who had 
died yesterday was his sister, Grace Walsh. The 
house-maid had heard him call her Grace while 
they were both trying to restore her, so any con- 
cealment of the Christian name would have been 
impossible. He had been down into the country 
to fetch her from a boarding-school, whence she 
was coming to keep house for him. She was his 
only sister, aged nineteen. 

The case was a very simple one. There had 
been a post-mortem examination, and the cause 
of death was sufficiently obvious. 

‘* There was organic disease,” the doctor said, 
and then went on to give his technical explanation 
of the case. ‘‘It was the excitement of coming 
home to her brother, no doubt, that precipitated 
matters. But she could hardly have lived many 
years—a sudden shock might at any time have 
killed her.” 

‘«'There could have been no sudden shock in 
this case, though,” remarked the coroner ; ‘‘ there 
could be nothing of a sudden or startling charac- 
ter in a prearranged meeting between brotheg and 
sister !” 

‘* Probably not,” replied the medical man; 
** but extreme excitement, a feverish expectation 
of some event long hoped for, emancipation from 
school life, and so on, might have the same fatal 
effect. The nature was evidently extremely sen- 
sitive. There are physiological signs of that.” 

‘‘Was your sister much excited yesterday, 
Mr. Walsh ?” asked the coroner. 

‘* Yes; she was considerably excited—she had 
a peculiarly sensitive nature.” 

The house-maid was examined, and confirmed 
her master’s story. They had both supposed the 
young lady had only fainted. Mr. Walsh said 
she was subject to fainting-fits. 

‘The coroner was quite satisfied: every thing 
was done with extreme consideration for the feel- 
ings of Mr. Walsh, who was evidently a gentle- 
man. Verdict: ‘* Heart-disease, or fatal syn- 

ope. ” 

In less than a week from the day of her flight 
Grace Redmayne was laid quietly to rest in the 
church-yard of Hetheridge, Herts—a village as 
picturesque and sequestered as any rural nook in 
the green heart of the midland shires. 

Mr. Walgrave had a horror of cemeteries, and 
the manner in which the solemn business of in- 
terment is performed in those metropolises of the 
dead. He chose the most rustic spot that he 
could find within a reasonable distance of High- 
gate, the spot that seemed to him most in conso- 
nance with the character of his beloved dead. 

And so ended his love-story. Afar off there 
hung a dark impending cloud—trouble which 
might arise for him in the future ont of this 
tragedy. But he told himself that, if fortune 
favored him, he might escape all that. The 
one great fact was his loss, and that seemed to 
him very heavy. 


The business of life had to go on nevertheless. 
The great Cardimum case came on, and Hubert 
Walgrave reaped the reward of a good deal of 
solid labor, spoke magnificently, and made a con- 
siderable advance in his professional career by 
the time the trial was over. In the beginning of 
December the Acropolis Square house emerged 
from its state of hibernation, and began to give 
dinners—dinners to which Mr..Walgrave was 
in duty bound to go. 

When he called upon Miss Vallory after one 


of these banquets, she expressed surprise at see-. 


ing a band on his hat. 
“*I did not know you were in mourning,” 


she said. ‘You did not tell me that you had 
lost any one.” 





‘*Tt was hardly worth while to trouble you 
about it, since the person was a stranger to you, 
and not a near relation of mine.” 

‘* Not a near relation! but your hat-band is as 
deep as a widower’s—as that of a widower who 
Means to marry again almost immediately, for 
they always wear the deepest.” 

“Ts it?” asked Mr. Walgrave, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘I told the hatter to put on a band. I 
gave no directions as to width.” 

‘* But tell me all about your relation, Hubert. 
You must know that I am interested in every 
thing that concerns you. Was it an uncle or an 
aunt ?” 

‘Neither; only a distant cousin.” 

‘* But really now, Hubert, that hat-band is ab- 
surd for a distant cousin. You positively must 
have it altered.” 

‘*] will take it off altogether, if you like, my 
dear. After all, these ‘customary suits of sol- 
emn black’ are only ‘ the trappings and the suits 
of woe.’ But I have a feeling that there is a 
kind of disrespect in not wearing mourning for a 
person you have esteemed.” 

‘*Pray don’t suppose that I disapprove of 
mourning. I consider any neglect of those things 
the worst possible taste. But a distant cousin, 
hardly a relation at all—the mourning should be 
appropriate. Did your cousin die in London ?” 

‘*No; in the country.” He saw that Miss 
Vallory was going to ask him where, and antici- 
pated her. ‘‘In Shropshire.” 

He said this at a venture, having a vague idea 
that no one knew Shropshire. 

‘*Indeed!” exclaimed Augusta. ‘‘We have 
been asked to visit friends near Bridgenorth ; but 
I have never been in Shropshire. Did your 
cousin leave you any money? Perhaps that is 
the reason of your deep hat-band.” 

‘* My cousin left me nothing—but—but a closer 
acquaintance with death. Every loss in a family 
brings us that, you know.” 

‘*Of course—it is always very sad.” 


The Cardimum case being a marked and posi- 
tive triumph for Hubert Walgrave, he assumed 
his silk gown early in the ensuing spring, very 
much to the gratification of his betrothed, who 
was really proud of him and anxious for his ad- 
vancement. Was he not indeed a part of her- 
self? No position that her own money could 
obtain for her would satisfy her without the aid 
of some distinction achieved by him. She knew 
to the uttermost what money could and could 
not purchase. 

There was a family dinner in Acropolis Square 
very soon after Mr. Walgrave’s advancement, a 
dinner so strictly private that even Weston had 
not been invited. 

“The fact is, I want half an hour's quiet chat 
with you, Walgrave,” Mr. Vallory said, when 
Augusta had left the two gentlemen alone after 
dinner; ‘‘so I took especial care there should 
be no one here to-day but ourselves. I don’t 
like to ask you to come and see me at the office ; 
that seems so confoundedly formal.” 

‘¢ At any place, and at any time, I should be 
happy to hold myself at your disposal,” Mr. 
Walgrave replied, politely. 

*«Thanks: I know you are very good, and all 
that kind of thing; but 1 wanted a friendly talk, 
you see; and I never can have half an hour in 
the Old Jewry free from junior partners or sen- 
ior clerks bobbing in and out, wanting my signa- 
ture to this, that, and the other, or to know 
whether I will see Mr. Smith, or won't see Mr. 
Jones. The truth of the matter is, my dear 
Walgrave, that I am very much pleased with 
you. I may say more than pleased—surprised. 
Not that I ever for a moment doubted your tal- 
ents; no, believe me”—this with a ponderous 
patronage, as if he feared that the younger man 
might perish untimely under the fear of not hav- 
ing been appreciated by him—‘“‘ no, no, my dear 
fellow, I was quite aware there was stuff in you, 
but did not know how soon—ha, ha!—you might 
turn your stuff into silk. I did not expect your 
talents to bear fruit so rapidly.” 

‘* You are very kind,” said Hubert Walgrave, 
looking steadily down at his plate. He had an 
apprehension of what was coming, and nerved 
himself to meet it. It was his fate; the destiny 
he had once courted eagerly, set all his wits to 
compass. Why should he shrink from it now? 
What was there to come between him and Au- 
gusta Vallory? Nothing—but a ghost! . 

‘Now I am not a believer in long engage- 
ments,” continued Mr. Vallory: ‘‘I am a man 
of the world, and I look at things from a worldly 
point of view, and I can’t say that I have ever 
seen any good come of them. Sometimes the 
man sees some one he likes better than the girl 
he’s engaged to, sometimes the girl sees some 
one she likes better, neither is candid enough 
to make a clean breast of it; and they go daw- 
dling on, pretending to be devoted to each other, 
and ultimately marry without a ha’porth of love 
between them.” 

“There is sound philosophy in what you say, 
no doubt ; but I should imagine, where the affec- 
tion is sincere and not weakened by separation, 
time should strengthen the bond.” 

‘* Yes, when a man and woman are married, 
and know that the bondage is a permanent busi- 
ness. Now when you first proposed to my daugh- 
ter, with a full knowledge of her position as a 
young woman who might fairly expect to make 
a much better match, I told you that I could not 
consent to your marriage until you had achieved 
some standing in your profession—income was a 
secondary consideration with me. Augusta has 
enough for both.” 

“*] hope I made you understand clearly that 
I could never submit to a position of dependence 
on my wife?” Mr. Walgrave said, hastily. 

**Quite so; but you can’t help absorbing the 
advantages of your wife’s money. Your wife 
can’t eat turtle-soup at her end of the table, while 
you eat mutton-broth at your end. Augusta is 





—— 
not a girl who will cut her coat according to your 
cloth. She will expect the surroundings she has 
been accustomed to from her cradle; and she 
will expect you to share them, without question 
as to whose banking account contributes the 
most to the expenses of the household. What 
she has a right to expect from her husband is 
personal distinction; and as I believe you are on 
the high-road to achieve that, I give my full per- 
mission to as early a marriage as may be agreea. 
ble to you both.” 

Mr. Walgrave bowed, in acknowledgment of 
this concession, without any outward semblance 
of rapture ; but as they were both Englishmen 
Mr. Vallory expected no such demonstration, ” 

“You are very generous, my dear Sir,” said 
the younger man, quietly. ‘‘I am Augusta's slave 
in this matter; her will is mine.” 

‘*So be it. I leave you to settle the business 
between you. But there is one point that I may 
as well explain at once: my late partner Har- 
cross’s will is rather a remarkable one, and pro- 
vides for the event of Augusta’s marriage. He 
was a peculiar man in many ways, my old friend 
Harcross, and had a monstrous reverence for his 
own name; not that he ever pretended that any 
Harcrosses came over with the Conqueror, or 
when the Conqueror came were all at home, or 
any thing of that kind. His grandfather was a 
self-made man, and the Harcrosses were a stur- 
dy, self-reliant race, with an extraordinary opin- 
ion of their own merits.” 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyebrows a little, won- 
dering whither all this rambling talk was drifting. 

‘* And to come to the point at once,” contin- 
ued Mr. Vallory, ‘‘ my good friend left it as a con- 
dition of his bequest that, whoever Augusta mar- 
ried, her husband should assume the name of 
Harcross. Now the question is, shall you have 
any objection to that change of name?’ 

Hubert Walgrave shrugged his shoulders, and 
raised his eyebrows just a shade higher. 

‘*Upon my word I don’t see why I should ob- 
ject,” he said. ‘‘ The proposition seems a little 
startling at first, as if one were asked to dye one’s 
hair, or something of that kind. But I suppose 
any shred of reputation I may have made as Wal- 
grave will stick to me as Harcross.” 

‘“* Decidedly, my dear boy; we will take care 
of that,” Mr. Vallory answered. ‘‘'There is no 
name better known and respected in the legal 
profession than the name of Harcross. As Hu- 
bert Walgrave you may be a very clever fellow; 
but as Hubert Harcross you will be associated 
with one of the oldest firms in the Law List. 
You will be no loser professionally by the change, 
I can assure you.” 

“*Then I am ready to take out letters patent 
whenever you and Augusta desire me to do so. 
‘Hubert Walgrave Harcross!’ not a bad signa- 
ture to put at the foot of a letter to the free and 
independent electors of Eatanswill, when I go 
in for a seat in Parliament by-and-by. Hubert 
Harcross—so be it! What's in a name, and in 
my name of all others, that I should cherish it ?” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
RICHARD REDMAYNE'S RETURN. 


A creat ship far out at sea, an English ship 
homeward bound, from Brisbane to the port of 
Liverpool, and among the passengers on board 
her one Richard Redmayne, agriculturist, gold- 
digger, and general speculator, sailing back to 
the home of his forefathers. 

He is returning to England sooner than he 
had hoped to return by at least a year. Things 
have gone well with him during the last eighteen 
months; almost as well as he had fancied they 
might go in his day-dreams under the old cedar 
at Brierwood, in those summer afternoon rever- 
ies in which he had watched his daughter’s face 
athwart the smoke of his pipe, and thought what 
a grand thing it would be to go out to Australia 
and make a fortune for her. 

He has done it. For a long time the Fates 
se. ned against him; it was dreary work living 
the hard rough life, toiling from misty morning 
to mistier evening, facing all weathers, holding 
his own against all competitors, and with no re- 
sult. Many a time he had wished himself back 
in England—ay, even with Brierwood sold to 
strangers, and only a field and a cottage left him 
—but a field and a cottage in England, with 
English flowers peeping in at his casement, En- 
glish fare, English climate, and his daughter’s 
sweet face t6 make the brightness of his life. 
What did it all matter? he asked himself some- 
times. Did a big house and many acres consti- 
tute happiness? Had his broad fields or good- 
ly rick-yards consoled him in the early days of 
his widowhood, when the loss of his fair young 
wife made all the universe seem dark tohim? A 
thousand times no. ‘Then welcome poverty in 
Kent, among the orchards and hop-gardens, with 
the daughter of his love. 

He had been sick to the heart when the tide 
turned. His first successes were not large; but 
they cheered him beyond measure, and enabled 
him to write hopefully home. Then he fell into 
companionship with a clever adventurer, a man 
who had a smattering of science and a good deal 
of rough genius, in his peculiar way; a man whc 
was great upon the chemistry of soils, but lacked 
a strong arm and Herculean muscles, like Rick 
Redmayne’s; whereby there arose a partnership 
between the two, in which the farmer was to 
profit by the knowledge of Mr. Nicholas Spet- 
tigue, the amateur chemist, while Mr. Spettigue, 
on his part, was to reap a fair share of the fruits 
of Rick Redmayne’s labor. ‘The business need- 


ed four men to work it well; so they took a brace 
of sturdy Milesians into their company, whose 
labors were to be recompensed by aa equitable 
share in the gains; and with these coadjutors 
began business in real earnest. ‘ 
Nicholas Spettigue had got scent of a virgin 
gully, beyond Wood's Point, a little way off the 
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ten track, and reputed worth working. The 
fost men went in quest of this El Dorado alone, 
and camped out together for a-spell of many 
months, toiling manfully, remote from the gener- 
al herd of diggers: standing knee-deep in run- 
ning water for hours on end, rocking the cradle 
with a patience that surpassed the patience of 
maternity: living on one unvarying fare of grill- 
ed mutton and damper, with unlimited supplies 
of strong black tea, boiled in a ‘‘ billy,” and un- 
mollified by the produce of the cow. ; 

They slept in a cavern under one of the sterile 
hills that sheltered their Pactolus, and slept none 
the less sweetly for the roughness of their quar- 
ters. Not very long did they hold the secret of 
their discovery: other explorers tracked them to 
their land of promise, and set up their claims in 
the neighborhood; but Mr. Spettigue had spot- 
ted the best bit in the district, and Fortune favor- 
ed him and his Kentish partner. They were not 
quite so lucky as a certain Dr. Kerr, who, in the 
early days of the gold discoveries at Bathurst, 
found a hundred-weight of gold one fine morning 
on his sheep-walk, lying under his very nose, as it 
were, where it had lain throughout his proprie- 
torship of the land, and might have so lain for- 
ever, had not an aboriginal shepherd’s eye been 
caught by the glitter of a yellow streak amidst 
the quartz. They did not fall upon monster nug- 
gets, but by patience and toil realized a profit 
varying from ten pounds a week per man to 


forty. 

When they had exhausted, or supposed they 
had exhausted, their field of operations, they di- 
vided the spoil. Richard Redmayne’s share 
came to something more than three thousand 

unds, All he owed in England could be paid 
with half the amount. He had seen a good deal 
of the country since he had been out—had seen 
something of its agricultural capabilities, and 
wanted to see more; so now that the chief busi- 
ness of his exile was accomplished, he gave hitn- 
self a brief holiday in which to explore the wild 
sheep-walks of this new world. He was not a 
man who loved money for its own sake; and 
having now more than enough to pay his debts 
and set him going again in the dear old Kentish 
homestead, he had no desire to toil any longer ; 
much to the surprise and vexation of Nicholas 
Spettigue, who had his eye upon a new district, 
and was eager to test its capabilities. 

‘“*T shall have to look out for a new pal,” he 
said. ‘‘ But I doubt ifI shall ever find an honest 
man with such a biceps as yours, Rick. Ifyou’d 
only keep on with me, I’d make you a millionaire 
before we shut up shop. But I suppose you’re 
homesick, and there’s no use in saying any 
more.” 

“T’ve got a daughter, you see,” Richard Red- 
mayne said, looking down with a thoughtful smile, 
‘*and I want to get back to her.” 

** As if I didn’t know all about your daugh- 
ter!” exclaimed Mr. Spettigue, who had heard 
of Grace Redmayne very often from the fond 
father’s lips. ‘‘ Why don’t you write to her to 
come out to the colony? You might settle her 
somewhere comfortably in Brisbane, and go on 
with your work up here till you were as rich as 
one of the Rothschilds.” 

Richard Redmayne shook his head by way of 
answer to this proposition. ‘‘ A colonial life 
wouldn’t suit Gracey,” he said; ‘‘ she's too tender 
a flower for that sort of thing.” 

“*T dare say she’s an uncommonly pretty girl,” 
Mr. Spettigue remarked, in his careless way, ‘‘ if 
she’s any thing like you, mate.” 

‘* Like me!” cried the farmer; ‘‘ she’s as much 
like me as a lily’s like me—she’s as much like me 
asasnow-drop is likea sunflower. If you can fan- 
cy a water-lily that’s been changed into a wom- 
an, you can fancy my daughter Grace.” 

‘*T can’t,” answered the practical Mr. Spettigue. 
‘“‘Tnever was good at fancying; and if I could, 
your water-lily-faced woman is not my style. I 
like a girl with cheeks as red as peonies, and 
plenty of flesh on her bones, with no offense 
meant to you, Rick.” 

So the partnership was dissolved, and Richard 
Redmayne bought himself a horse, and set off 
= an exploring expedition among the sheep- 

rms. 

In the course of these wanderings, in which he 
met with much hospitality and kindness in soli- 
tary homesteads, where his bright face and cheery 
voice won a joyous welcome, Mr. Redmayne 
came upon a lowland farm in Gippsland, whose 
owners had fallen on evil days; the rough log- 
house was empty, the land neglected, and a fam- 
ily of vagabond wanderers who had taken up 
their abode in one of the barns told him that the 
estate was to be sold by auction at Brisbane, in 
something less than a fortnight. 

He went ‘over the land, and his practiced eye 
was quick to perceive its value. It had been 
badly worked, and the man who owned it had 
gone at a rapid pace to the dogs ; but the occu- 
pants of the barn told Mr. Redmayne that this 
late proprietor had drunk himself into delirium 
tremens three or four times a year, and had 
squandered every sixpence he earned playing 

Poker” and other equally intellectual games 
with any wandering stranger whom Providence 
sent in his way. ‘The farm had fallen into bad 
odor by reason of his non-success, and had been 
put up to auction already, and withdrawn from 
sale, the biddings not reaching the reserved price 
which the late owner’s trade assignees had put 
upon it. 

“You might get it by private contrack, I 
dessay,” said the man, when he perceived Mr. 
Redmayne’s inclination to buy, ‘‘if you was to 
look sharp about it, and make yer hoffer to the 
hauctioneer between this and nex’ Toosday 
week.” 

Richard Redmayne was fascinated by the 
place, which was called Bulrush Meads, there 
being a considerable tract of low-lying meadow 
land, with a broad stream meandering through it, 
tichly fringed with tall bulrushes—superb land 





for stock. There was hill as well as dale, and the 
site of the rough log dwelling-house was as pic- 
turesque as any thing he had seen in his holiday 
ramble. What a king he might be here with 
Grace, he thought to himself. ‘The life would not 
be rough for her, safe sheltered under his wing, 
and with honest Kentish lasses for her servants. 
His quick eye told him how the place might be 
improved; a roomy parlor built out on one side, 
with a wide veranda supported by rustic pillars, a 
pleasant shelter beneath which his darling might 
sit and work on sunny afternoons. And what a 
prospect for those gentle eyes to gaze upon ! what 
a varied sweep of hill and valley, bright silver 
streamlet flashing athwart g t of d 

a thousand sheep looking no bigger than so 
many daisies upon the distant uplands, a blue 
lake that was vast as an inland sea in the fore- 
ground, and far away on the left of the landscape 
a forest of almost tropical richness! A couple of 
bedrooms could be added above, wooden like the 
rest of the house, which was strongly though 
roughly built. Vines and pumpkins climbed to 
the shingle roof, and all kinds of flowers, brighter 
and larger than the blossoms of his native land, 
overran the neglected garden. 

On one side of the low rambling edifice there 
was an orchard of h-trees ; on the other a 
grove of cabbage-palms, eighty feet high, their 
tall trunks entwined by a luxuriant flowering 
parasite; a giant fig-tree spread its broad leaves 
near at hand, side by side with a huge stinging- 
nettle-tree, all a-glitter with silvery spiculz, like 
a vegetable needle manufactory. 

The fancy once having seized upon him, was 
not to be put away. He was very fond of Brier- 
wood—fond with a traditional love which was an 
instinct of his mind; but he had always been 
more or less cramped in that narrow orbit. 
This rough-and-ready life, with such wide space 
for roaming and adventure, suited him a great 
deal better than the dot-and-go-one round of a 
farmer’s existence athome. And then the nov- 
elty of the thing had a powerful witchery. To 
take this neglected estate in hand and make it a 
model of high farming was a task worth an enter- 
prising man’s labor. At Brierwood every thing 
was s0 narrow, his best experiments had failed 
for want of room. Here, in this wide field, he 
saw his way to certain fortune. 

Fevered by visions of a veritable Arcadia, of 
which his beloved Grace should be queen—fired, 
too, by the squatter, who hung about him as he 
explored the place, and was eager to curry favor 
with a probable purchaser, cherishing his own 
peculiar vision of a comfortable berth under the 
new rule—Mr. Redmayne ultimately resolved to 
make a bid for Bulrush Meads, and mounted 
his horse to ride to Brisbane. He did between 
thirty and forty miles a day, sometimes riding 
from daybreak till sunset along a narrow channel 
cut through a bush so dense that it would have 
been impossible to swerve to the right or the left, 
sometimes crossing grassy hills two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and at nightfall hob- 
bling his horse on the dewy sward. Wherever 
he met with human habitations, he met with 
kindness and hospitality ; and so, prospering as 
he went, he reached the city in time to attend 
the sale. He made no attempt at negotiation, 
thinking it wiser to await the hazard of the auc- 
tion. Circumstances favored him; the biddings 
were feeble and spiritless; and Mr. Redmayne 
bought Bulrush Meads for eight hundred and 
fifty pounds—just one hundred above the reserved 
price. The auctioneer congratulated him upon 
having got the estate for an old song, and drank 
a bottle of Champagne at the lucky purchaser’s 
expense. 

** And, upon my word, it ought to be a three- 
dozen case,” he said, ‘“‘ considering your luck, Mr. 
Redmayne.” 

All legal rites being duly performed, Richard 
Redmayne went back to take possession of his 
éstate, thoroughly delighted with his investment. 
He left his vagabond friend as a kind of care- 
taker, giving him a ten-pound note as an advance 
payment for work to be done in the way of re- 

iring fences and improving boundaries. 

“¢If I find you know any thing about farming, 
I shall take you on as a regular hand when [ 
come back,” he said; ‘‘and I shall come back 
as soon as ever I can settle my affairs in En- 
gland.” 

He meant to let Brierwood, or to leave his 
brother James in possession, if things had gone 
as prosperously as James asserted they had gone 
in his absence, and thus work the two estates. 
For himself, it seemed to him that no state of 
existence could be so delicious as a wild free life at 
Bulrush Meads, with a prosperous farm-yard and 
a goodly array of corn ricks, a comfortable hearth 
by which the wandering stranger might rest, a 
hospitable table at which there should always be 
room enough for the traveler, and half a dozen 
good saddle-horses in his stable. He would teach 
Grace to ride, and she could canter about. the 
farm with him, ride beside him many a mile on 
moonlight nights across that splendid country, 
over grassy hill-tops two thcusand feet above the 
southern sea. 

The fact that the life might be somewhat lone- 
ly for his daughter flashed across his mind oc- 
casionally ; but he dismissed the notion carelessly 
enough. What mode of existence could be dull- 
er than her life at Brierwood? In Kent she 
was only a small farmer’s daughter. Here in 
these backwoods she would be a queen; and he 
had confidence enough in her affection to believe 
that any life would be acceptable to her that was 
to be shared with him. 

Of the day when she might desire to form new 
ties he thought but vaguely. No doubt that time 
would come: some handsome young emigrant 
would woo and win her; but even that event 
need not result in separation between father and 
daughter. There was room enough at Bulrush 
Meads for a patriarchal household; and Richard 
Redmayne could fancy himself sitting under his 
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vine-clad veranda, cool and spacious as a Se- 
villian patio, with a noisy crowd of grandchil- 
dren clambering on his knees. 

‘*T will never part with her,” he said to him- 
self, fondly. 

He sailed from Brisbane early in March, and 
arrived at Liverpool toward the end of May. 
He had received no letters from home for some 
months before his departure; but this was the 
result of his own nomadic habits rather than of 
any neglect on the part of his correspondents. 
The last bore the date of October, and told him 
that all was well. He was not a man to be tor- 
mented by morbid apprehension of possible evil. 
He made his homeward journey in high spirits, 
full of hopes and schemes for the future. He 
had a rude map of Bulrush Meads, which he used 
to spread out before him on the cuddy table and 
ponder upon for an hour at a stretch, with a 
pencil in his hand, marking out so many acres 
for wheat here, so many for barley there, inferior 
tracts for mangel-wurzel, patches of turnips, odd 
bits of outlying land that would grow beans, 
wide level pastures for his cattle; dotting down 
hedges and boundaries, putting in every five- 
barred gate which was to impart to that fertile 
wilderness the trim aspect of an English farm. 

And so it came to the end of May, bright, joy- 
ous weather, the first flush and bloom of sum- 
mer, and Richard Redmayne, with a heart as light 
a : feather, trod firmly on the soil of his native 
and. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 








OUR FLOWER GARDEN. 


WE do not propose to give any poetical or 
fanciful account of our garden, or to in- 
dulge, as some persons do when treating of flow- 
ers, in any sort of hysterical description, but, on 
the contrary, to give a plain, practical account 
thereof, our mode of culture, and the results or 
returns we receive, in the way of flowers, as a re- 
ward for our labor, and to show what can be 
done in a small space, believing that it will be 
of service to such of our readers as have floricul- 
tural tastes, and encourage them in the pursuit 
of this elegant and delightful recreation. 

By returns we do not mean those of a pecun- 
iary nature, for we do not sell either plants or 
flowers, except occasionally, when some of our 
florist friends run short of flowers for bouquets or 
floral decorations, or have customers who desire 
flowers different from those generally grown for 
such purposes ; these latter being so few in vari- 
ety that among all the florists in our city not 
more than ten er twelve different ones can be 
found in any one month of the year, so that 
the bouquets or baskets which they furnish are 
duplicates of each other—Camellias, Cape Jas- 
mines, Orange Flowers, Double White Chinese 
Primroses, Double White Stocks, Double White 
Balsams, Tuberoses, Sweet Alyssum, Roses, 
Heliotrope, Poinsettia, Deutzia gracilis, Violets, 
Bouvardias, Callas, Carnations, White Lilies,and 
a few other flowers forming their whole stock in 
trade.’ The amount we receive from them dees 
not more than pay, if it does that, for the extra 
labor we have to employ occasionally, as our 
business pursuits in the city require our almost 
daily attendance. Our rewards are therefore 
such as have more than a money value, being 
what one derives from the enjoyment and pos- 
session of the beautiful, the sharing thereof with 
friends of similar tastes, and the happiness result- 
ing from a recreation. soothing and refining in 
its nature, and not expensive withal, being at 
once th@ least costly and most elegant that either 
ma woman can engage in, and entirely free 
from any evil or low associations or tendencies. 

Our garden comprises about five city lots, be- 
ing 108 feet by 123 feet; from this has to be de- 
ducted the site of the dwelling, 40 by 45.6, the 
greenhouse attached thereto, 24 by 24, a grass- 
plot, 15 by 25, and over 200 square yards of 
garden walks, so that in reality there is not more 
than four lots, or a scant quarter of an acre, 
available for actual planting purposes. ‘The site 
is a steep bank on the East River, rising about 
25 feet in 100 feet; it overlooks Hell Gate, and 
also has a view down the river of two or three 
miles, being thus exposed to the severe storms of 
wind and rain from the sea and Long Island 
Sound, but sheltered from the cold winds of the 
north and west. Owing to the steepness of the 
bank, it had to be terraced in three steps, the 
upper one having a stone retaining wall about 
five feet high, and the second one a sloping 
grassy bank, or glacis, of about twelve feet high ; 
the lower one has a retaining wall on the river 
about eight feet high. The soil is a heavy loam, 
with a hungry yellow clay subsoil. The necessary 
grading to make the terraces caused this to be 
so intermixed with the better soil that it all has 
a distinct yellow color, and after rain the sun 
and wind make it bake for two or three inches 
deep almost as hard as a sun-dried brick. To 
counteract this, the flower beds, after being dug 
in the spring with a spading fork (for a spade 
should never be used among plants or shrubs), 
are covered two or three inches thick with a 
mulching of slightly rotted stable manure. This 
at the same time affords nutriment to the plants, 
as the rains carry down into the soil the soluble 
fertilizing materials of the manure. This mulch- 
ing is not so necessary on light, friable soils, but 
on heavy clays is almost indispensable. We also 
find that it checks the growth of weeds. For 
stirring the soil and keeping down the weeds in 
the summer we use a bayonet-hoe, or in lieu 
thereof a triangular hoe, only using the common 
hoe on the walks. 

In the autumn or early winter, when the ground 
is frozen an inch or two deep, we cover the beds 
with another dressing of long manure to protect 
the plants from the injurious effects of the alter- 
nate freezings and thawings of the winter sea- 
son; in the ensuing spring the long straw is 





forked out of the manure, and it is then forked 
or spaded in with a spading fork, and the sum- 
mer mulching repeated. 

On the fences we train some fruit trees; on 
the retaining wall of the upper step of the ter- 
race we train grape-vines and some Ivy; on the 
upper edge of the glacis we have a row of Cle- 
matis and other vines, which we-intend to train 
on a wire trellis about six feet high; the glacis 
itself is laid down in grass, and strong-grow- 
ing shrubs planted on it. 

_ To enumerate all the plants we have growing 
in our garden would occupy too much space; 
we will therefore only give the gross number, 
premising that we do not include any green- 
house plants among them, and that we can easi- 
ly make room for one hundred more herbaceous 
plants and fifty more shrubs. All the shrubs 
and plants are hardy; for we do not favor the 
cultivation of half-hardy plants, as they are a 
source of great trouble to winter over, being un- 
fit for the greenhouse, and therefore have to be 
kept in frames, and do not produce any flowers 
in the winter season. Some of the plants and 
shrubs we have in duplicate, but they are but few. 

Of fruit trees we have 15 varieties of grape- 
vines, 7 Japanese plums, 3 American plums, 2 
Japanese peaches, 4 American peaches, 3 Jap- 
anese apricots, or allied species of Armeniaca or 
Prunus, 1 American apricot, and 2 fig-trees. 

Of Roses we have 40 varieties; of climbing 
plants 24, including 14 Clematis; of shrubs and 
trees 238 ; of herbaceous plants 462 ; and of Box 
edging to the beds over 280 yards. 

From the early spring, as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, until the winter sets in, we are 
never without flowers in liberal supply and of all 
desirable variety ; and, in addition, we have shrubs 
of the most curious foliage and most interesting 
forms, our collection being peculiarly rich in Jap- 
anese plants. The whole cost of keeping up this 
luxury, exclusive of our own labor, which is only 
a recreation, does not exceed fifty dollars per an- 
num. Can any hobby be had as cheaply, and 
afford more pleasure ?—not a mere solitary pleas- 
ure, like keeping a fast horse, but one which is 
enjoyed alike by rich and poor, and which never 
palls, as it is continually varying in character and 
interest from week to week, as one set of flowers 
goes out and another comes in. A mixed collec- 
tion such as we have never becomes monotonous, 
as does a collection of bedding-out plants; -and 
we have from two to three months more of floral 
season, for the latter seldom amount to much un- 
til June or July. 
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THE COMMON-SENSE OF DRESS. 


LL honest and graceful dress should follow 
as far as possible, we think, the shape of 
the body as devised and found good by the great 
Artificer. All that follows those beautiful lines 
must be itself beautiful. All that changes, de- 
forms, or exaggerates those lines must be sense- 
less, ugly, ludicrous, and untrue. Whether a 
gown swell out into the hoops of the great tun 
of Heidelberg, or project backward like the re- 
verse side of the Hottentot Venus, it is alike 
hideous. A gown may be of many folds, of 
many thicknesses, but it should not turn a wom- 
an into a caricature of the form God made, and 
made last of all. 

Dress should be as much as possible true and 
honest; simple and rich all good dress must be. 
There is no object, unless a bedlamite one, for 
instance, in swelling the head into the size of a 
bushel with heaps of tow and shreds of dead 





_people’s hair—hair the antecedents of which one 


shudders to think of. The human head, strange 
to say, was grandly devised, and needs no im- 
provement, if it be only kept well filled with 
brains. To blow it out like a bladder is only 
what a feather-headed milliner could wish to do. 
The perfect ideal of a head is, we hold, a well- 
shaped Greek head, simply bound by braids of 
its own glossy hair, knotted behind or woven 
into a crown more beautiful than that of jewels. 

No thoughtful person should feel any pleasure 
in wearing sham jewelry—sham any thing. All 
shams are lies, false pretenses, dishonest assump- 
tions, unworthy of common-sense and real gen- 
tlehood. The beauty of gold is that it is gold, 
not that it looks like gold; the quiet satisfaction 
of wearing gold is that it is a pure, lasting, beau- 
tiful metal, and just what it appears. To wear 
false gold is to wear a miserable pinchbeck de- 
ception, worthy only of bagmen and bagwomen, 
swindlers and courtesans, and unbecoming the 
quiet honesty and frank sincerity of gentle peo- 


le. 

Perfect dress should be rich, but not excep- 
tional. It should never try to catch the eye, 
but please the sense with a quiet, almost uncon- 
scious charm. It is only the mountebank and 
the swindler who swagger in red and yellow. It 
is, or should be, only the Anonyma who paints. 
Away, then, with all vulgar excess in 


“Silken coats, and caps, and golden rings; 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingales, and things; 
With scarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery ; 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all knavery.” 


A race of wise people should dress like the 
grave folk in Titian’s or Giorgone’s pictures, 
whose costume you scarcely notice, their faces 
so glow with expression and are so instinct with 
hope. Not at feasts such as theirs would one 
have had to despotically exclaim, as now: 


“Thy gown? why, ay; come, tailor, let us see’t. 
O mercy, God! what masking stuff is here? 
What's this? a sleeve? ’tis like a demi-cannon : 
What! up and down, carved like an apple-tart ? 
Here’s snip and nip and cut and slish and slash, 
Like to a censer in a barber’s shop: : 
Why, what, o’ devil’s name, tailor, call’st thou this?” 


Gradually we are reforming some of these 
evils. It is, indeed, time we reformed them al- 
together. 
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“BETWEEN LOVE AND RICHES.” 
HIS picture is based on an old, old story 
with poets and painters, novelists and sat- 
irists; and no doubt this kind of conflict and 
contrast is often presented, and often occurs in 
real life. A young beauty is courted by rivals 


who have nothing whatever in common. On 
the one side are youth, health, good looks, and, 
as we are bound to suppose, for the sake of the 
poetical proprieties, amiability, youthful vivaci- 
ty, wit, and accomplishments—but very little 
money. On the other side is age, with its in- 
firmities, wrinkles, and gray hairs; its querulous- 


ness and jealousy (in some cases) ; its lethargy 


and necessity for repose; its downright ill-tem- 
per, if you will; but with all this there are well- 
filled money-bags to put in the scale, and gold 
is a heavy metal. ‘These are the contrasts; and 
the conflict is evidently between inclination and 
interest—or, to speak more accurately, between 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


heart beat responsively to the heart of him 
who protests its eternal devotion; she may, in 
short, be realizing the bliss of ‘‘love in a cot- 
tage,” with a large family perhaps, with family 
bills to a certainty, and no superabundan-ze to 
pay them. But, on the other hand, there are all 
the glittering attractions of rank and riches; for 


“BETWEEN LOVE AND RICHES.” 


the gratification of love and personal preference, 
and the satisfaction of the desire for display and 
power, which is also said to sway the female 
breast. On the one hand, the young lady may 
be figuring to herself the delight of a romantic 
attachment: the love-song and the lute still 
thrill in her ear; she may be longing to let her 


the elderly and rather Mephistophelian personage 
whispering so closely and with so little. bashful- 
ness in her ear is, unquestionably, a grand and 
wealthy seigneur; he wears the robes and furs 
and collar of some noble order; he offers titles, 
station, distinction, affluence, rule—many things 
to gratify vanity, pride, ambition ; the pearls he 


[ Avevust 3, 1879, 
tempts her with, and which she dares not look 
at, will at once make her the most envied of her 
acquaintance. Add to all this what a managi 
mamma and an impecunious papa would proba- 
bly say, and what is a poor girl to do in such a 
dilemma? Let the reader, according to his or 
her sex, age, and character, decide ; for our part, 
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we hope the girl may not regret her choice, what- 
ever it may be; and as for the gentlemen, wo 
trust the jilted one may bear his disappointment 
with manly fortitude. The painter of this pic 
ture is the distinguished French artist, W. Bou- 
guereau, many of whose pictures have been 
brought to the United States. 
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GENEVA, AND THE ARBITRATION. 


(NEVA is an exceedingly interesting place, 
but it does not owe its attractions to its 
size, to the number of its population, to the 
-magnificence of its public buildings, or to the 
sights which it contains. It is the capital of the 
smallest of the Swiss cantons, Zug excepted ; it 


THE 


GENEVA ARBITRATION—THE 
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VIEW OF GENEVA, WITH MONT BLANC IN THE DISTANCE. 


contains fewer inhabitants than a moderately 
sized country town; it has no fine public build- 
ings, and scarcely any sights. But it is charm- 
ingly situated on one of the most beautiful lakes 
in the world; the environs are very lovely; 
it is near the famous valley of Chamouni, and 
within sixty miles of the monarch of European 
mountains, Mont Blanc, of whose snowy ranges 
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a fine view can be obtained for about sixty days 
during the year; and lastly, it lies on the high- 
road from Paris to Italy. Still more interesting 
is Geneva in its moral aspect. Doctrines of 
mighty power and widely diffused influence have 
issued from that narrow strip of soil, whose 
diminutiveness Voltaire ridiculed by saying, 
‘*When I shake my wig I cover the whole re- 








public with powder.” From Geneva emanated 
those religious doctrines whence Scotland, Hol- 
land, and a large part of France, Germany, and 
Switzerland derive their form of faith, and 
which were transported by the Pilgrim Fathers 
to the opposite side of the Atlantic. Here also 
were sown those political opinions which bore 
fruit in the English revolution of 1641, the 
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American revolution of 1776, and the French 
revolution of 1789. As for individual celebrities, 
Geneva recalls the names of John Calvin, John 
Knox, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Voltaire. 
Turning to the topographical aspect of Geneva, 
it may be observed that the town is finely situ- 
ated at the western extremity of the lake, at the 
point where the ‘‘blue waters of the arrowy 
Rhone” rush out of it. Within the last forty 
ears the buildings of Geneva have been much 
improved. A new quarter has sprung up on 
the right bank of the Rhone, displaying a hand- 
some front of tall houses, lined with a broad 
quay, toward the lake ; while on the left bank 
a broad belt of land has been gained from the 
water to form a series of quays. This piece of 
land is connected with the Quai des Bergues by 
two handsome bridges thrown across the lake, 
and united with a small island, on which stands 
a statue of Rousseau. The illustration gives a 
fine view of the city, with Mont Blanc in the 
background. : 
‘The second illustration shows the meeting- 
place of the Board of Arbitration in the Hotel 
de Ville of Geneva, an old building of unpre- 
tending appearance, recently modernized. Its 
only noticeable feature is the system of in- 
clined planes, paved with small round pebbles, 
in place of staircases. In the old days the 
counselors either rode or were carried in lit- 
ters up these slopes to the place of meeting. 
The place of meeting used by the Alabama Tri- 
bunal is a large oblong room adjoining the Salle 
des Mariages. It has been used on several oc- 
casions for the reception of International Con- 
gresses and the like. Here the Convention of 
Geneva, for the protection of the wounded in war, 
was debated and signed some years back. The 
room is permanently arranged for meetings, with 
raised desk or ‘‘ tribune” for the president, and 
immediately under it one for speakers. In the 
middle is a large table covered with green baize, 
while round the room are placed seats for re- 
porters. A picture of Helvetia with a snow- 
white robe and a blood-red flag, and two indif- 
ferent landscapes, are the only ornaments of the 
room. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. P.—Make a grenadine dress for mourning with 
deep kilt pleating and a polonaise, or else a basque 
with an over-skirt. Both basques and polonaises are 
stylish. 

Daveuter.—A loose polonaise and a ekirt with two 
deep flounces would be the prettiest design for your 
blue lawn, Braids in a net are worn by girls of four- 
teen. 

An InqurrEr.—Light pantaloons are not worn with 
black dress coats. 

S. H. K.—Capes, mantles, and talmas will be worn 
next fall and winter. You will be justified in embroid- 
ering one of cashmere. Get black cashmere and put 
jet beads with the embroidery. 

Lez.—Black alpaca under-skirts can be worn be- 
neath calico polonaises. 

Kirry Eppr.—A Swiss muslin polonaise would be 
pretty for you, as you could wear it with other skirts. 
Make a gray batiste, or foulard, or pongee polonaise 
to wear over your purple striped silk skirt. The Dolly 
Varden polonaise is looped behind. 

Pear.t.—Your sample is pearl gray silk. A black 
Spanish blonde polonaise would be pretty with it, and 
inexpensive. Your white suit need not be altered. 

H. R. G.—We do not feel at liberty to give you the 
address of the author you mention. 

Jenniz H.—Your guipure lace, two and a half inches 
wide, will trim your black silk handsomely. Make a 
black grenadine with a demi-train flounced to the 
waist, an apron, and postilion-basque. 

Mina.—Read answer above to “Jennie H.” If this 
does not suit you, make your striped grenadine with a 
loose polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No, 29, 
Vol. V., and put bias striped flounces on the skirt. 

Emmua.—A gray linen polonaise, or one made of the 
twilled Scotch gingham (sold at 75 cents a yard), worn 
over a black skirt will make a comfortable traveling 
dress for a lady in mourning. 

Grrrrupe A.—You forgot to inclose sample. 

M. E. H.—Combine brown or blue with your cameo 
silk. A pale pinkish salmon would make you a stylish 
evening dress. 

M. N.—Make your cambric with two skirts hemmed, 
without ruffles. The waist is a box-pleated blouse, 
with shirt sleeves. Make your little girl’s piqué with 
a skirt and a Gabrielle over dress, nearly but not quite 
close fitting. 

Ov Frrenp.—Use chintz with solid percale lining, 
or white Swiss with blue muslin lining, for your lam- 
brequins, 

InquirEer.—As you can not afford a diamond in your 
engagement-ring, get a solitaire pearl ring. It will 
cost you $20, or perhaps less. 

B.vur Brooapr.—Your sample is very suitable for a 
Dolly Varden. A linen suit for boy of five years will 
cost from $5 to $8. 

X. Y. Z.—When the bride wears full dress the groom 
wears black dress coat, with vest of same cloth, and 
black doeskin pantaloons. At morning weddings at 
church the English costume—black frock coat, white 
vest, and pearl-colored .pantaloons—is considered full 
dress, The latter suit is also appropriate when the 
bride is in traveling attire. 

Lena Leota.—A white Swiss, or a pearl gray foulard, 
or else a buff pongee polonaise, will look well with your 
brown silk skirt. Use the Loose Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 29, Vol. V.—It would certainly be 
proper to promenade at the festival with the gentle- 
man who escorted you there. 

Miss S. H.—Use either the Marguerite or the loose 
polonaise pattern for your Victoria lawn. Put the 
edging on without gathers. Do not line the waist. 

Discretion.—Make your organdy by Loose Polonaise 
pattern shown in Bazar No, 29, Vol. V. The same pat- 
tern will also be a model for your suit to be married 
in. Your ideas about the costume are excellent, but 
poplin is not a stylish material. A cashmere polonaise 
of clear gray or ashes-of-roses over a silk skirt of the 
same color will be more stylish, quite as useful, and 
not more expensive than fine Irish poplin. A cash- 
mere talma, with hood, and a lace point, are the wraps 
you need. Wear a standing Valenciennes frill and 
pink neck-tie. Meats, fruit, cakes, coffee, and ices are 
the refreshments for your day wedding. A Watteau 
wrapper buttoned down the front is serviceable and 
stylish. 





Western Womuan.—Double capes are still in fashion. 
We can supply you with cut paper patterns.—Your 
paper is prettily tinted. Matinée is pronounced as if 
spelled matinay. 

A. R. T.—Challie, or cashmere of violet or clear gray, 
will make you a handsome morning dress for fall and 
winter. The waist of your lavender silk should be a 
postilion-basque, trimmed with ruffles of the silk, and 
a Marie Antoinette collar. Put Valenciennes lace in 
neck and sleeves. Solid black silk ruffles under your 
lace will trim your striped dress prettily. ~ 

An op Frrrnp.—Your ideas about the black grena- 
dine are good. Trim with side pleatings and lace. 
Put your daughter’s hair up loosely in a net for the 
present. Try oxalic acid for removing stains. 

A. D. M.—Make your white Victoria lawn by Mar- 
guerite polonaise pattern, and trim with side pleatings. 
For a grenadine the most stylish design is a skirt ruf- 
fled to the waist, an apron tied back on the tournure, 
and a postilion-waist. 

Criereyman’s Wire.—Silk is not often worn in fresh 
mourning, but your lustreless sample. will look well 
trimmed with crape bands. Make it by Plain-basque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

Dotty Varpen.—Blouse- waists and apron-front 
over-skirts will continue in fashion. We can not give 
you the other information you ask. 

A. L P.—Your question has been answered. 

A..re.—Make a box-pleated blouse or else a basque. 
Get a brown pongee parasol with Alpine stick, or else 
a large brown silk umbrella that will answer for gun 
or shower. 

Inqurmre.—Any loose sacque of white muslin used 
for toilette or breakfast wcar is called a camisole. 

Jane R.—Your inquiry about graduating dresses 
was not answered because such dresses had been pre- 
viously described in the New York Fashions. 

Mrs. D. L. T.—* Manners upon the Road” has not 
been published in book form. 

Lavra.—We know nothing about the music- book 
you mention. 

A. B. C.—Your pine-apple grenadine should be made 
over silk of the same shade; but as it is a difficult 
tint to match you must make side-pleated bias ruffles 
on the grenadine skirt,.and wear over a white skirt. 
Make a box-pleated blouse- waist, and apron-front 
over-skirt. 

Anna.—The Water-proef Cloak pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV., is the best model for a linen 
duster. Scallop the cape and bind with linen. We 
send the pattern for twenty-five cents. 

“ A Reaper anp Lover.”—Your lace can be arranged 
in the way mentioned.—The name “‘ Wattean,” given to 
costumes, is the name of a painter of the time of Louis 
XIV., who painted the ladies of the French court in 
the costumes that are now in favor. 

Mrs. H. F. C.—All the seams should be shortened in 
proportion. 

Mrs. S. Q. V.—High-necked dresses are used alto- 
gether for infants and children in their first short 
clothes. The Gabrielle and the yoke slip are for chil- 
dren of eight months and more. A walking coat, or 
sacque, or cape of piqué, is the wrap for the present 
season. 

Mrs. H. A.—A striped Japanese polonaise made by 
Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern would be handsome 
with your solid gray Japanese skirt, and also with a 
white skirt, or else the gray skirt with a white polo- 
naise. 








A Bie Viorory ror tHe New Witson Unper-Ferp 


work at the 
has carried off the two — premiums, 
best six specimens machine 

best specimen embroidery. As the great competition 
was in these two classes, it will 
son’s victory is complete. We knew this would be so. 
It could not be otherwise. There is no talking down 
the fact that the Wilson is the best family sewing ma- 
chine now manufactured, the one capable of doing the 
best work on any kind of goods and under all circum- 
stances. This award of the highest premium to the 
work of the Wilson Improved Machine should and will 
silence the talk of that large class of sewing-machine 
men who have made this machine the object of their 
special enmity, simply because it is a moderate-price 
machine, and undersells their expensive ones. Go and 
see the first premium cards on those beautiful samples 
of work, and remember that you can buy this premium 
sewing machine for fifty dollars.—From the Cleveland 
Herald. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; also for 
sale in all other cities in the U.S.—[Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. J. REILLY, 
Washington, D.C., has used a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 1856, in 
dress-making, with nothing for repairs. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





Tux American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
—— Silver, Plated Ware, &c. ld by Jewelers, 

ruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Repineton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 








SS —_ 


Co.eate & Co.’s CasuMERE Bouquet Soap is a most 
fragrant and ornate soap, manufacfured solely by them- 
selves, and has reached a most wondrous popularity in 
avery short time. It softens the skin, ja leaves it 
smooth and perfumed.—[{Com.} 








‘*Wurtooms’s Remepy cured me of Asthma.”—Cat- 
vin Disste, Pataskala, Ohio. 











Coryixe Wuerrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared _ only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druagiste. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 

Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








ZERO REFRIGERATORS. 
=e 








HATR Sale! 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity at once, 
and purchase from the only hair importer in the 
TFicet qealey, aan ances EN lenete aoa wazramted 

even, el and warran 
not dyed, clean’ hair’ is “vith 
14 inches long, $1 30 an oz. | 24 inches long, $3 40 an oz. 
16 “ “ 1 55 “ 6 “ “ 38 90 “ 
18 “ “ 5 90 “ 28 “ “ 5 00 “ 
20 “ “ 2 45 “ 30 “ “ 5 80 “ 
22 “ “ 8 00 “ 32 “ “ 6 85 “ 

No charge for weaving or making u 

The above are the came prices I Saree hair-dealers, 
CHARLES V. PECK HAM, Importer of Hair, 

687 Broadway, near Amity Street, 

(Established 1843.] New York City. 

Sendcolorbymail. Willsend hair,C.O.D., byexpress, 
with privilege of examining; or, to save express charges, 
will send by registered mail, prepaid, on receipt of post- 
office money-order, or money in registered letter. Cor- 
respondence answered by inclosing two 3c. stamps. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering:; Dovectier- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, —— for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds ofs pingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroi d in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


JEEPERS, AlZ3, 
LADIES’ "222," 


NDIGESTION is the main root of Dis- 

ease. It makes the blood thin, the nerves weak. 

the muscles feeble, the mind dull, life worthless. Dr. 
Wa ker’s Vinecar Birrers cure indigestion. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 
scription of the most wonderful 

discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 

Frec y' 




















kles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 
Mrs. SHAW, 341 6th Ave., New York. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph sicians. U 
‘old by! Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 1s Sonth William Street, New York. RR 


INFANTS. 








Are You Musical? 


If 80, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub! 

Third Avenue, New York. 


her, 439 

















DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
‘Premium Safety” Oil, 
jire test 150°. “This oil 
will not explode or ignite 
if a lam broken."— 
ma N.Y. Tribune, Sold by all 
a c —_ in the U.S. Ad- 
Py OE DENSLOW & BUSH 
y Sa? FOR \T- ager Maiden Lane, N- Y. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 




















AS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at ansthing else. Particulars free. 





G. Stinson & Co., Fine Ari Pudsishers, Portland, Maine. 





HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1872, 


ConTENTs : 
MOUNT DESERT. 


“Sa 
— 
all.—Et> 


. herly 

wport Mountain, near the §; 

—Cliffs on Bald Porcupine. —The Sree, Ge 

Cove.—Devil'’s Den and Schooner Head ,—Giveat 

Head.—The Burial by the Sea.—Cliffs at Schooner 

seme hie =e = and the Sea from 

nm Mountain.—Head of Som ay 
Dog Mountain, Somes Sound. cal, 

SODA-WATER: Wuar rr 18, AND HOW IT 18 MaDr. 
ILLustTRations. — Soda-Water Fountain.—Gen- 

erator, Washer, Pressure-Gauge, and Fountain.— 

— ae ick te with Bouquet- 
older.—Ho' a aratus.— 

Marble Draught Stand. a 

DEAD. 

THE MOUNTAINS. —IV. Ixus : 

Crayon. a 
ILtustRations. —A Covey.—Curiosity,— " 
cipe for Cooking Trout tented). —Reveria ae 

Bachelor. — The Hired Bo: -— Dishing up.—The 

Bean's Toilet.—A Wivtatica.— Sena arney's 

Boots.—Entrance to the Tunnel of Gandy.—Job, 

JIMMY. By Karte Purnam Osaoon. 

With an Illustration. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Av- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 
In.ustRations.—Head-Piece.—“To 8 = 
self from living with a woman who ean not one 
you.”—" Will you go away and leave us at peace?” 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 

By Emttto Castetar.—(Third Paper.) ‘ 

ON = ORONTES. yf J. Avaustus Jounson. 

LLUSTRATIONS.—Safeeta, Syria.—Porte de Tor- 
tose.—Family of Abu Mustafa.—Kaleel, the J ant 
zary.—Turkish Pasha at Jisres Shogre.—The Cadi. 
—Awad, our Guide.—Junction of a Tributary with 
the Orontes.—Beit Elma, near Antioch, supposed 
Site of Daphne.—Antioch, on the Approach from 
Suadeah.—Bridge over the Orontes.—Our Camp 
on the Orontes.—Persian Wheel on the Orontes. 
—Ferry over the Orontes. 

THE WIDOW'S MITE. By Justin M‘Cazrny. 

THE GREEK CHURCH. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuaoxrray. 
Cuarrer XI. Raban meets the shabby Angel. 
Cnapree XII. Dorothy by Fire-Light. 
Cuapteer XIII. Little Brother and little Sister. 
Cuarter XIV. Rag Dolls. 

I..ustzat1on.—On the Step of a Rag-Shop, 

THE MASSACRE NEAR MARATHON. 

With a Map. 


CORN FIELDS. By Constranor F. Wootson 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 
ALIVE. By Hazegrer Prescorr Sporrorn. , 
THE BATTLE OF MURET, A.D. 1213. 


A SIMPLETON. — A STORY OF THE DAY. By 
Cuarirs Reape. 


IMPROVISATIONS.—I. By Bayarp Tar oz. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 











Contributors to the August Number. 


Cuartes Reape, Everne Lawrenor, 
AntTHONY TROLLOPE, Grorer Warp Nicuo1s, 
Miss THAOKERAy, J. Augustus JOHNSON, 
Emrrio CastEtar, Harrier Prescott Spor- 
Justin M‘Canrrtuy, FORD, 

Porte Crayon, | Groner Wiu.tam Cortis, 
Bayarp Taytor, | Prof. Sprnoer F. Barnp, 
Cuaries K, TuokgEMan, | and others. 





Antnony Tro.torr’s novel, ‘*The Golden Lion of 
Granpere," will be concluded in the September Num- 
ber, to be followed in October by a serial story from 
the pen of Wikre Cottins. 

Emurtio Casterar's papers on “The Republican 
Movement in Europe” will be continued. 


ta New Subscribers will be supplied with Harrer's 
Magazine from the commencement of Cuarirs Reave's 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1873—making StxTEEN 
Numpers—ror Four Dotiars. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harprsr’s Macaztiny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekiy, One Year...... 400 
Harprr's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harprr’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, OF 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 

SunsortpeErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents a year, for the WerKty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be, changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorners fprefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN HaRrer’s PERIOnicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, # 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. . 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. _ 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance 18 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For ae ey address 





IL 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


519 








Avevust 8, 1872. ] 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 
SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 
LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&e., &e., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








A 
COMPLETE 


Sacrifice 


Of IRON GRENADINES, 


Warranted Pure Silk and Wool. 
Positively at less than 50c. on the Dollar. 


JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 


Corner BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111k NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIEOE OF TUR PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............+0.. No. 5 
ADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ eal 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... al. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... se 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 = old) - 
GIRL'S ee SUIT (for girl from 2 to io 
rs 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

Dk ee cere bee eee © 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to9 years old). * 31 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old hs 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. © 35 
sas”. eee POLONAISE WALKING , 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.... 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for g 





i hn ctrb ace casccccssecreccces “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 

fe BOY) re er ere * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 86 49 


Nov@eheublswaldisan de gtennda cae casieels * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRA aWiasicedioneiceee a 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)........ccsccescescces * € 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skitt...cc,vesesccccselescictece 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... ade) 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... eR 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUPT. witht Cape... ccccocscacccscsesss “16 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 


VES' ASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt rita from 5 to 15 years old)..... oy 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 923 


from 4 to 12 years old) 
POSTILION - BASQUE 


wate exe aaicitng Exam ip eadiscasesiecaane des 27 
29 

The Publishers will send either Pattern. by mail, 
propelé, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please s' wa a Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO,, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments ts if desired. 

WIZARDS HERMANN’S ic cardi Th 

CARDS, cards are chan how: <= and able 
person to perform wonderful tad, chen es, and met- 
amorphoses. Hermann’s greatest trick. nt free for 
only cts, Address Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 
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unexceptional 


The experience of M 


THE PEOPLE HAVE CHOSEN. 


ars has convinced an intelligent public that for all ail- 
ness and irritability of the stomach, obstructions in the 
bowels, a morbid condition of the liver, and nervous debility, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
is the surest, safest, and swiftest remedy. 
lutely delicious to the palate, it also 


Not merely agreeable, but abso- 
ssesses four medicinal elements which 
in the same happy proportions in any other prepara- 


tion. It is the gentlest and most painless of cathartics, a wonderful tonic, an 
iterative, and a certain corrective of all Sep which may 

exist in the blood or other fluids of the body. Decline 

genuine article. Sold by all druggists. 


imitations of the 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arran; as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi ducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitg, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every —— and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve’ 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hajled with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


NOOLEY’S 
YEAST 
OWDER 


THE 








ts 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER 


AND THE ™* 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


OF asx 
Dumplings, 
| Pastry &e 
In%, 4, land Alb. Cans, 
Actual Net Wetght, 

Ae nd OL OF 2 a YA AY 
DOOLEY & BROTHER. 
Ma nisjac lurers New York 
ESTABLISHED 1858 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
128 Second Avenue, N. Y. Winter Session begins 1st 
of October. For particulars, address the Secretary, 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 


Gr — HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopEons, and 
Oreans, Of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 














J. B. SMALL, 
M’f’r and Designer of 

CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Garments, 

ALL AGES AND SIZES. 

The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 

First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enablin, 
a large as well as small person to obtain a Pattern whic! 
will require little or no variation. 

Second.—Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit perfect, before the different sizes are graded. 

Third,.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. 

Fourth.—Our Patterns are not cut by a cuart or 
DkREss model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garmentis fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children’s Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 

Sixth.—aAll the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, so that the garment 
can be put together by the most inexperienc 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size. 
pete on the label, and the garment, when made, will 
exactly like the picture given with the Pattern, if 
ning attention is followed to our printed directions. 
Our Patterns are all of the latest styles, and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
~ Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 
We supply Harrer & Broruers with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 

Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 

Agents will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be procured at-the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. ° ALL, 

643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 





A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 

FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y.—WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 76 Court St., 
Brooklyn; 55 Fourth St., hasten E. D.; 142 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., General — for New En- 
gout States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 

. Y.; 1 Union Block, Church St., Burlington, Vt. ; 
578 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; 270 Superior St., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20 Water St., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buffalo St., Rochester, N. Y.; 113 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; 303 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo.; 67 
Dauphine St., Mobile, Ala.; 543 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 373 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N. J.—KETCHAM & CAIN, 1027 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —Miss JULIA DENIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.— PRICE & CO., 15 
North Charies St., Baltimore, Md.—SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. —WM. A. COLTER, 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —CHAS. BAUM, 408 
Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 





All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Lir- 
Bia, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 

NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 

This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 

and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° . 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 

J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sele Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


¢¢' D OMESTIC" 


CAUTION! 












A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” 


Address hy 
“DOMESTIC” §. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 





COMPASS AND IN- 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, DICATOR. (A porte 
GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, ( 

: EVERYBODY desiring s reliable tine-keeper, and alo = superior 

ED to denote 
sent ins neat case, toany 
KING & 00., Brattleboro, Vie 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wit 
imperfect and ir- 
y regular - worked 
button-holes. 
They give uni- 
4 versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
mare worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
S with full direc- 
S tions for use, sent 
by mail, postpaid, 
R on receipt of 50 
= —_ =. cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn, 


come =§=6You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Glass 7 octave Pianos for 
"- $290? W 


ye answer—lIt costs 
less than — 
Piano sold thr 


es at Factory 

rice, and warrant Five Years, 

end for illustrated circular, in 

which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
M ON E y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
“4 i Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

2 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Antnony  resecy| Author of ‘Ralph the Heir,” 
“Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” “‘ Phineas 
Finn,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 


3. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW Sogreret June 6, 1872), together 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full 
Alphabetical Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace 
E. Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
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HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, a ane Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, — , Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemsroxe Fet- 
river, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” “ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


5. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. ANovel. By Cuantes Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley," &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


6. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Paumer, M.A., Lord _Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


t. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Ww. Face, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


8. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groner Cur- 
v1u8, Professor in the University of a” ‘Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by 

m. Smitu, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use cf Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

9. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. n 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Srenorr F. Barrp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 
$ 


; 1. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


12. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wm. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. - 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F.W. Roniy- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” “* For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

14. 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons b 
De Wirt Tatmaae, delivered in the 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 


15. 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Ottver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzz.ewit. With 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 


ge Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

gz Harrer’s Catacoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





